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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 


RIDAY’S telegrams from the Transvaal are distinctly 
more hopeful. As far as can be gathered from the 
peeps behind an only partially lifted veil, the situation is as 
follows. When the Boers received Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal for a joint inquiry into the working of the Franchise 
Law, they rejected it, but offered instead to concede Sir 
Alfred Milner’s terms, though only on condition that we 
abandoned the suzerainty, agreed to arbitration, and promised 
not to regard the present interference as a precedent. To this 
we replied that we did not insist upona joint inquiry, but that 
we would make an independent unilateral inquiry through our 
own Agent at Pretoria. We refused, of course, to hold any 
parley as to the abandonment of the suzerainty, but 
would consider reasonable proposals as to arbitration. 
As to future interference, we hoped that it would 
not be needed if equal rights were granted. The 
franchise proposals we acknowledged (subject, of course, 
to inquiry) to be on the lines of Sir Alfred Milner’s scheme. 
To this “rejoinder” the Boers are now considering 
“further pleadings,” and it is stated, apparently on good 
authority, that they are framing a “Milner” Franchise 
Bill, their previous “conditions” being abandoned. When 
the Bill is passed, and doubtless after it has been inquired 
into by our Agent, it will be submitted to the people. 








If this is really the present state of affairs, the outlook, as 
we have said, is distinctly hopeful. Surely those exeitable 
members of the peace party who, without knowing the facts, 
have been declaring during the past week that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been perpetually raising his terms and refusing to accept 
the Boers’ proposals even though they have conceded the 
Milner minimum, will now admit that the Colonial Secretary 
has conducted the negotiations with moderation as well as 
firmness. Till the next move of the Transvaal Government 
is fully declared, further comment could hardly be useful, and 
might be mischievous. We will only add our regret that so 
much has been made of Mr. Schreiner’s last speech in the 
Cape Parliament. He is in a very difficult position, and his 
efforts to keep the Cape Dutch in hand must not be mis- 
represented and misunderstood. The situation, in truth, is 
like that which was to be found at the outbreak of the 
American Civil War in the doubtful and divided States. 
What Mr, Schreiner means by keeping the Cape “ neutral” 
is keeping the Cape Dutch from supporting the Boers,—a 
very loyal and sensible part. 


The Dreyfus trial has been going on all the week, for 
the most part rather drearily, M. Bertillon, the man 
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an invented the aulhenponsatnie system of measuring 
criminals, has a craze about handwriting, which induces 
him to believe that Dreyfus wrote the bordereau in a 
disguised hand, and that Esterhazy’s confession of having 
written it was false. He endeavoured to explain his 
system to the Tribunal, but neither the officers nor 
the audience understood. Mr. Steevens says he does, and 
that it is outrageously clever, but might be made to prove 
anything. The Court has been occupied, therefore, for days 
with experts who affirm and experts who deny Bertillon’s 
conclusions, among the latter being M. Gobert, the official 
trusted by the Bank of France, who examines thousands of 
handwritings every year. He is quite convinced that Ester- 
hazy wrote the bordereau. Judging from photographs, we 
should say that the two men wrote in the same way, but that 
the impression of character produced by their writing was 
totally different. Both write finicking hands, but Dreyfus’s 
characters do not shake. M. de Freycinet appeared as a 
witness, and made a long speech in favour of “ appeasement,” 
but the only morsel of evidence he gave was that, although he 
had spoken of the immense sum collected for Dreyfus, he had 
never met with an instance in which money had been paid on 
his behalf. He, in fact, exploded the syndicate story, which, 
nevertheless, the majority of Frenchmen will continue to 
believe. 


There has, however, been one exception to the dreariness of 
the evidence. Captain Freystitter, of the Marines, a man 
with an exceptionally good record who sat on the original 
Court-Martial of 1894, affirmed positively that the secret 
papers forwarded by General Mercier to the Tribunal were 
read and commented on by Colonel Maurel. As Colonel 
Maurel had denied this, saying he only read one of them, ané 
had made up his mind independently of them, the statement 
caused a scene. Captain Freystatter was called a liar by 
General Mercier, but he adhered to his statement, and was 
believed by the majority of his audience. It is to be noted, 
however, that Captain Freystatter was immediately “cut” by 
all officers of the Generals’ party, their theory being that in 
contradicting his superiors he was guilty of a sort of mutiny. 
They have pushed the theory of discipline till it overrides the 
moral law, believing, apparently, that responsibility for any 
act or any statement rests exclusively with the superior who 
sanctions it. They disagree with Lowell, and think that 
“ God will” not “ send the bill to” them. 


The scene in the Rue de Chabrol continues unchanged 
M. Guérin and his fourteen companions have now held out 
for nearly three weeks in defiance of the police and gendarme 
who camp round the house and isolate it, but do not enter 
The infantry who at first supported the police have been 
withdrawn. The sewers are stopped, the water and gas are 
cut off, and no communication is allowed with the besieged 
except through the besiegers, but no assault is made, End- 
less explanations are offered of the patience of the Govern- 
ment, one of which, that the Duc d’Orléans is in the house, is 
obviously false; and little efforts by butchers and fishwives 
to relieve the garrison are reported or invented ; but nothing 
dramatic has occurred. We have given elsewhere what seems 
to us the most probable theory, of the official hesitation, which 
is, in brief, that the Government believe Paris to be ina mood 
in which any act of violence may produce an explosion. M. 
Guérin, formerly a tripe-seller, is a great favourite of the 
butcher fraternity, who, it is said, love a riot now as they did 
in the days of the Fronde. 


M. Dérouléde has taken advantage of a delay in sending 
him for trial to write an insolent letter to the President. In 
this he accuses M. Loubet of having arranged his condemna- 
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tion beforehand, and asserts that he himeelf is the servant of 
the people as against the servants of the Parliament. “I am 
not unaware,” be says, “that it is just this democratic doc- 
trine, much more dangerous than all the monarchica] thrones 
for the privileged and for the Parliamentary aristocrats, 
which your Ministers now prosecute in me, and which your 
Senate will ponish to-morrow. Nor am I anaware that the 
protests and demands of the Patriots of the League are like a 
permanent insalt to your policy of abasement before the 
foreigner.” M. de Blowitz calls this letter the effusion of a 
madman, but to as there seems method in the madness. M. 
Dérouléde is relying on the distaste of Frenchmen for 
“government by tulkers,” and their desire to see an in- 
dividaal at the head of affairs who can be applauded,—or 
hissed. One will arrive some day, and then M. Déronléde 
will go to Cayenne. 


The Times of Tuesday made a remarkable suggestion as to 
the housing of the London poor. It seems that the London 
Coanty Council has no power to erect buildings outside its 
jurisdiction, and is confined to localities where sites are dear, 
and where the obligation to rehouse the ejected constantly 
interferes with improvement, The Times suggests, therefore, 
that the estates which the Council may buy outside its juris- 
diction, if devoted to housing, shouid be considered to be 
legally within it. ‘There is no patent objection to this plan, 
which is a reversion to the old practice of considering con- 
quests or acquisitions within the original juriediction of the 
conqueror, The county of Cromarty, for example, which 
looks on the map as if it had been shot out of a pepper-box, 
is made up of the acquisitions of the Clan Mackenzie; and 
till within quite recent times bits of one English county or 
parish could be found entirely surroanded by the lands of 
another county or parish. Indeed, the practice is older yet, 
the boundaries of important communes in France being only 
the boundaries of ancient Gallo-Roman estates, Anti- 
quarians, therefore, may vote for the J'imes’ proposal, as well 
as those who, like ourselves, believe that the secret of re- 
housing consists in the word “ dispersion.” 


The Session of the Prussian Parliament was closed on 
Tuesday with a Royal Message, in which the most important 
passage was the following :—“ On the otber hand, the Govern- 
ment of the King regrets most deeply that that great canal 
project for the connection of the Rbine, the Weser, and the 
Elbe, which is intended to join together the East and the 
West of the kingdom in an even more intimate economic 
anion than at present exists, ha not met with the approval 
of the Chamber of Deputies. In the general interest of 
national] well-being the Government persists in this great 
project with unswerving firmness, and cherishes the confident 
expectation that the conviction of its necessity and importance 
wil] win more and more ground among the people, and 
that, so early as next Session, it will be possible to come 
to an onderstanding on this subject with the Diet.” The 
meaning of this is that the King acoepts his defeat 
with patience, and will rely entirely on persuasion. The 
Agrarians are greatly delighted, and talk already of recon 
Ciling themselves with the King, and even of accepting his 
pet project if he will grant them in retar a still higher daty 
on con. That is the old English way of obtaining conces- 
sions from the Crown, with this difference, that we boaght 
liberty, and the Agrarians buy the right to tax the food of 
their neighbours. 


The by-election held in the Eighth Congressional District of 
Mi-souri on Tuesday bas attracted a great deal of attention, 
for it bas resulted in a serious reverse for the Republican 
party. The battle was over the policy of expansion ; for the 
Democratic Convention declared that “we are unreservedly 
opposed to the militarism and Imperialism of President 
McKinley,” while the Republicans strongly asserted that the 
point at issue was whether the President’s policy in the 
Philippines shoald be endorsed or repadiated. The result 
was ab overwhelming victory for the Democrats on a very 
fu'l poll This, no doubt, seems a heavy blow for the 
Adwinistration, bat we mast not forget that the Democrat 
was au advocate of the free coinxge of silver as well as 
as anti-lmperialism, while the Republican opposed it, 
and that the district was in a very special sense 
@ silver district, having aguin and again returned Mr 





| 
Bland, of the Bland Dollar Bill, by large majorities 
In any case, the election is no safe indication of popular 
feeling. One must wait to see what the Far Western and 
Pacific States, where the Philippines are something more than 
a name, have to say to the President’s policy. We may also 
note that the Ohio Demooratic Convention has passed 9 
platform opposed to entangling alliances with foreign king: 
doms and empires, and denouncing “the secret and vicious 
alliance now in evidence between Englandand the Republican 
Administration whereby the United States may become in. 
volved in war with foreign nations.” English people need 
not, however, pay any close attention to platform items of 
this kind. It is the mere babble of the political auction. 
room, and has little serious import. 


There has been a good deal of talk during the week as to 
the near approach of the evacuation of Ouba by the Americans, 
and the “‘immediate” establishment of independence. Thig 
rumour was based on the statement that a census was about 
to be taken. It has, however, been definitely stated by the 
War Department that there is nothing in the proclamation 
ordering a census in Cuba to justify the assertion that the 
United States intend to give immediate independence to that 
island. “The taking of the census, which will begin on 
October 16th, will require at least two months. It is im: 
probable that the returns will be completely tabulated before 
next year. The withdrawal of the troops and the termination 
of the military government are not looked for at the earliest 
for several] months.” When the vote for independence or 
for inclusion in the Union is finally taken we do not imagine 
that the claim for independence will prevail. The develop. 


ment of Caba by American capital and the great inrush of 
Americans may be personally annoying to the Cubans, but 
it will be too lucrative to be lightly given up. 


The annual conference of the Oatholic Truth Society was 
opened at Stockport on Monday with a long and eloquent 
speech from Cardinal Vanghan, on which we have commented 
elsewhere, Its essential drift is that the Catholic Church is 
the Church of the poor, and that to be rich and Protestant 
is to be callous and egotistic. We fear that callous and 
egotistic men exist in all creeds, but it is an odd commentary 
on the speech that on the final day of the conference Dr. Barry 
complained in a thoughtfal paper of the abstention of the 
Catholic laity from good works, “Neither in the working 
classes nor the leisured classes was there the sense of 
duties to be undertaken during their spare hours which 
had created in England and America that immense net- 
work of non-Catholic associations so distingnished for 
their encouragement of the higher life and their attempts 
towards social amelioration.” This opinion was generally ens 
dorsed by the meeting, and by some speakers even more 
plainly expressed. It would seem, therefore, that in this respect 
the Catholic laity who are shown the right path do not follow 
it, while the Protestant laity do follow it out of their 
own heads. May it not be that the great authority 
claimed by the Catholic priesthood deprives the Oatholic 
laity of initiative? Or does the great admiration bestowed 
by Catholics upon charity rather discredit effcrts one great 
object of which is to render charity needless. 


Lord Halifax’s address to the lay members of the English 
Church Union is more recalcitrant in phrase than in sub- 
stance. It, no doubt, in explicit words advises the laymen 
“to stand by their priests” whatever those priests may 
decide to do in the matter of obeying or disobeying their 
Bishops when those Bishops pat in motion the Archbishops 
judgment, but by inference it suggests that the clergy may 
and will obey, thoagh under protest. At-the same time, 
Lord Halifax attacks and condemns the decision root and 
branch. His method of doing so strongly confirms our 
regret that the Archbishops gave the grounds of their 
decision, and did not confine themselves to a simple order. 
If they bad done so, Lord Halifax’s protest would have been 
impossible, and obedience would bave been made much easier 
for the extreme men, , 


We may notice in detail one point in Lord Halifax's 
address. “We recognise,” he says, “no infallibility as 
residing in any Archbishop or Archbishops.” Of course 
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be and his followers do not, nor does anybody else that 
weever heard of, But infallibility is not the point at issne. 
The obligation on men who remain members of the Oharch of 
England toobey the Bishops when they putin force the Arch- 
bishops’ raling rests, we take it, upon two facts. The Prayer- 
book confides the duty of deciding upon disputed points of cere- 
mony to the Primate in each Province, and the ordination vows 
of the clergy oblige them to obey the “godly admonitions” of 
their Bishops. Unless, then, it can be argued that a Bishop 
bas no right to order obedience to the Archbishops’ decisions, 
we cannot see how disobedience is to be detended. If the 
Archbishops were attempting to force clergymen to profess a 
belief in a doctrine which they considered false, the clergy- 
men in question must, of course, disobey. It would be a 
matter of conscience, It cannot be said tc be a matter of 
sonscience not to give up an anessential ceremonial usage. 
But thongh we cannot admit Lord Hualifax’s propositions, we 
must acknowledge the manly and straightforward character of 
bis address. Its spirit, indeed, is curiously Protestant. 


The death of Baron Grant, which took place at his house 
at Bognor on Tuesday, recalls attention to one of the 
earliest of company-promoters. He wasa Jew named Gott- 
heimer, born in 1830 in Dablin of poor parents, and early 
displayed the characteristics which marked him through 
life, a capacity for speculating on a large scale, singular 
brain-power, which he displayed conspicuously in his defence 
of himself before Lord Coleridge in 1876, and a craving for 
social position which was like a mania. He united, indeed, the 
Jew’s desire to be recognised as an equal with the lrish- 
man’s desire to make a social splash. Having won a Baron’s 
title from the King of Italy by real services to Milan, where 
he built the Galleria Reale, he settled in England as a 
financier, promoted al] manner of schemes, entered Parlia- 
ment for Kidderminster, bought Leicester Square and gave 
it to London, built a palace for himself in Kensing- 
ton, and was supposed in 1868-76 to be on the road 
to become a maulti-millionaire. He had undoubtedly the 
command of large sums of money, but it may be doubted if 

‘ he ever was really rich, even to the extent of the half-million 
which he said, in one of his endless “ defences,” that he once 
possessed. English society therefore looked shyly at him, he 
lost public confidence by doubtful dealings, his innumerable 
schemes generally failed, and be is supposed to have died a 
bankrupt, and possibly, though not certainly, very poor. 
Those who suffered by him thonght him an unmitigated 
scoundrel, but he was probably only a conscienceless man 
who thought speculation a game of whist, in which naturally 
the loser paid, and in which it was for opponents to find out 
whether you were revoking or not. 


Last Saturday’s Times reprints from the Johannesburg Star 
of Aagust 5th a long letter from Mr. R. Floyd Nichoils 
describing the treatment he received daring bis recent arrest 
and imprisonment in Pretoria on the charge of high treason. 
If his statement of the facts is correct, he was, to begin with, 
arrested on a false charge. He was then confined with a 
namber of bogus prisoners,—z.¢., men who, though nominally 
arrested onder a charge similar to that on which he was 
arrested, were, to all intents and purposes, secret agents of 
the Transvaal Government. These men put every sort of 
pressare upon Mr. Nicholls in order to get him to 
make a confession which would implicate the officials 
of the South African League, Two of these agents, whom 
at the time, Mr. Nicholls thought to be bond-fide 
prisoners, named Bilis and Tremlett, declared that the 
British Government, the South African League, and the 
Rand capitalists were implicated in the affair, They also 
stated, suid Mr. Nicholls, “that I was their agent; that the 
Boer Government knew all about it; that my employers would 
leave me in the lurch, both deny and denounce me; and, 
therefore, the only chance of saving my neck and effecting the 
release of my fellow-prisoners was to tarn State evidence, and 
give the whole thing away, as they pat it, If I did not I cer- 
tainly would be hanged and all the rest would be imprisoned, 
some for a lung term, They both professed great sorrow and 
anxiety on my account, and did their otmost to persuade 
and to cajole me into taking their advice.” They also 


told him that the South African League, seeing the es 


was up, had denounced him (Nicholls), and so caused his 
arrest, 








Mr. Nicholls, however, though so sorely tempted, absolutely 
refused to invent a plot which had never existed and to bring 
in innocent men, Next Oommandant Schallt tried another 
plan, and told Nicholls that even his own side had turned 
against him and wanted to shoot him, and one of his fellow- 
prisoners came to him and said, “If there is not a chief 
invent one.” “He also said that the English of the Rand 
would shoot me if they caught me; and Tremlett said, ‘If 
the English did not the Boers wonid,’ and then all after. 
wards united in saying that it was certain anyhow ‘that 
I should be hanged in Pretoria Gaol’” We cannot 
recount the whole of these medimval attempts to get 
Nicholls to invent a plot which would implicate the South 
African League, the capitalists, and the British Govern- 
ment, but we may mention that the letter written by 
Nicholls to Mr. Conyngham Greene, the Bntish Agent, 
was kept back for eight days. Now, if this and the rest of 
the story of Nicholls’s treatment, after proper inquiry and 
investigation, can be shown to be true, it seems to us that our 
Government should demand the fullest explanation from the 
Boer Government. In the case of no other country should we 
allow such treatment of British subjects to go unchallenged. 
If, however, Nicholls’s word is not to be relied on, then the 
Times bas made a great mistake in giving publicity to the 
matter, but we can hardly think they would have taken such 
a step unless they were satisfied of his bona-fides. 


On Tuesday the Times published a letter from the arbi- 
trators who decided what price should be paid by the War 
Office when it took Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estate onder 
compulsory powers. That the estate was not over-valued ig 
apparent from the fact that the rate per acre was only 
£11 188, 1ld., while the neighbouring estates purchased were 
suld at from £14 7s. 1d. to £12 6s. per acre. The orly ex- 
ception was a small estate sold at £11 3e. 3d. per acre. In 
that case, however, there was no house, no farmhouses, and 
only two cottages. On the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
land there was a good house and park, fishing, two water- 
mills, one handred and thirty-six cottages, “fifteen excel- 
lent farmhouses and homesteads,” and valuable timber and 
plantations. It is to be hoped that this statement of the 
facts will end the controversy, for it shows conclusively that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not sell at a special and artificial 
price. Though Mr. Bowles’s suggestions or half-suggestions 
of a job were not tair to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we cannot, 
on the whole, regret the controversy. Free discussion is a 
great antiseptic, and ought not to be discouraged even when a 
public man, as in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s case, is above 
suspicion, There is nothing like stating all the fucts frankly, 
and courting criticism. 


The importance of the recent incident at Hankow has been 
exaggerated, but still it has a certain significance. Messrs, 
Jardine, Matheson, and Co. possessed some property within 
the new Russian concession in that city. The Russians 
denied Messrs. Jardine’s right, and threatened to employ force 
for their ejection. Thereapon blaejackets were landed from a 
British warship, guns were trained to bear on the spot, and the 
Russians asked fororders from Pekin, M. de Giers, the Russian 
Minister, then proposed to submit the affair to arbitration, 
and Mr. Ironside, the British Ohargé d’Affuires, agreed. The 
quarrel has, therefore, blown over, bat it marks the Russian 
and the English readiness in China to suspect each other, and 
resort to violence on the occasion of any dispute. The 
Rossians suspect encroachment in the simplest English 
actions, while the English believe that Russians never do 
justice except under compauision. A temper of that kind is 
more dangerous to peace than any amoant of competition for 
concessions, and it can be removed only by a working agree- 
ment between the two Governments. Our countrymen in 
Asia do not, we think, “ grab” what is not their own, but they 
do imagine that any order from foreigners delivered in an 
Asiatic seaport marks some scheme of oppression. They are 
the most peaceable of men in their own cities, but worse 
subjects for divided jurisdictions could not be imagined, 
They always prosper, but are always being betrayed, either 
by their own representatives, or the foreign authority. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 1054 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— - > —— 
THE VIOLENCE OF THE PEACE PARTY. 


OTHING is to be more regretted, nothing has done 
more harm, during the present South African crisis 

than the want of sobriety, fairness, and reasonableness 
shown by the peace party. In that they are anxious 
for peace we honour them, and though we cannot agree 
with them, we have not the slightest doubt that they are 
sincere when they argue that England is committing a 
crime in preparing to use force, if force should prove the 
only method of obliging the Boers to give a measure of 
political emancipation to a portion of the Outlander 
population. But though we can respect the English 
opponents of the claims of the Outlanders for their 
independence of view, and though we gladly and fully 
acknowledge that there is nothing in intention unpatriotic 
in their conduct, but rather the reverse, and that they are 
taking up an attitude which they conscientiously believe 
to be that of true lovers of their country, we cannot but 
be astonished at the “heady” and intemperate manner 
in which they too often state their gospel of peace. 
They may be, and we believe are, anxious to act the part of 
patriots, but they seem to a very great extent to have 
forgotten Burke’s super-excellent dictum that “ we must 
remember so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentle- 
men.” Take, for. example, Mr. Page Hopps’s amazing 
letter to Wednesday’s Daily News. The Daily News has 
throughout the present controversy taken up a 
line which is a credit to English journalism. Its 
articles have been as temperate in phrase as 
they have been firm and statesmanlike in tone, and 
it has never indulged in language which has been in the 
slightest degree unfair or insulting to its opponents. Yet 
this is the kind of language in regard to the present situa- 
tion which Mr. Page Hopps asks the Daily News to print. 
He says that our “rulers” ought to know “ what is the 
state of mind of those who are disgusted with their conduct 
towards South Africa.” “ My experience is that multitudes 
of English men and women are struck chiefly with the low 
cunning and vulgar caddishuess of the whole business.” 
Mr. Page Hopps goes on to declare that “ we entirely 
believe that, from the very first, our rulers have sought 
for excuses to possess themselves of the Transvaal, and 
that the present proceedings are only a continuation of 
the conspiracy that led up to the Rhodes and Jameson 
raid, and we specially detest the hypocrisy and slime of 
the thing.” There is, he thinks, “ something caddish, too, 
about this constant gloating over the help offered by the 
Colonies, and our pressure upon Portugal to illegally 
hold back the Republic’s consignment of ammunition.” 
“ We talk of English ‘ honour,’ ‘ dignity,’ ‘ glory,’ and all 
the rest of it, and yet, in conspiring to wipe out this little 
Republic, that we may grab its gold, we try to tie its 
hands, and beckon to its brothers and cousins (who ought 
to protect it) to stand ready to help us kick. And to this 
has chivalrous old England come !—pushed and dragged 
through the mud by a mob of greedy speculators and 
cowardly thieves.” We should not have devoted so much 
space to Mr. Page Hopps’s letter were it not, unfortunately, 
typical of a great part of the utterances of the peace party 
at the present juncture. Even so able a man of letters as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison seems completely to lose his head, 
and to indulge in a style and tone which, though not 
vituperative like that of Mr. Page Hopps, it seems almost 
incredible can have come from the pen of the accom- 
plished author of the study of Cromwell and of the 
historical and literary essays that have so often delighted 
us. Ina long and highly rhetorical open letter to Lord 
Salisbury published in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle, 
and plentifully “ peppered” with “ My Lords” and other 
artifices of the kind usually confined to the minor 
imitators of Junius, he bids Lord Salisbury take 
the negotiations with the Transvaal out of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hands and conduct them himself. Here is an 
example of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s handling of the diffi- 
tult and delicate problem before the country :—‘ My 
Lord, it is you whom history will hold responsible for this 
war, and for all its ulterior results, It is Louis Napoleon 
whom France holds answerable for Sedan; and not 
Eugénie, Ollivier, or the Marshals, Mr. Chamberlain 





may be technically within his rights in pitting himself 
against President Kruger, as if he were defying the 
Opposition across the floor of the House. But it will be 
the Marquis of Salisbury who will plunge this Empire 
into war, whom France, Germany, Russia, and the rest 
will call upon to deal with all its ulterior complications, 
And it is you, My Lord, whom our Queen will hold to be 
that one of her servants on whose head lies the weight of 
a war clouding the end of her long and glorious reign— 
a war which the majority of Englishmen know to be mean 
and unjust, which many men of great experience look on 
as charged with permanent trouble and possible disaster 
to our vast and scattered Empire.” That there is another 
side of the Transvaal question we have never denied, though 
we do not think it is the right side, but surely this is not 
the way to get people to see itand support it. Take, again, 
Mr. Harrison’s amazing declaration :—“ To many of us it 
seems an unnatural thing that our country should be on 
the verge of a formidable war, the ulterior complications 
of which no man can predict, whilst you [i.e., Lord Salis- 
bury] are more or less in the background; at most, a 
consenting party to protracted negotiations wherein 
you are not known to take any personal share,” 
Is it not astonishing that a man who has been 
conversant with public affairs so long as Mr. Harrison 
should write in this way, and evidently be impressed 
by the newspaper “babble” that Mr. Chamberlain 
is allowed to do exactly what he likes, and that the 
Prime Minister and all the rest of the Cabinet stand 
shivering in the background, not permitted to know what 
the mighty Colonial Secretary is doing, but anxiously 
suspecting that he is up to mischief, though they dare 
not stop him? Mr. Harrison’s allusion to “ protracted 
negotiations wherein you are not known to take any 
personal share” is truly marvellous. We do not find it 
impossible to conceive that though it is not known to 
Mr. Harrison, yet Lord Salisbury may have taken some 
share in the negotiations, We would go further, and would 
suggest that though the Cabinet may not be known to 
have taken any share in the negotiations, it is as 
certain as anything can be that they, as well as the 
Prime Minister, have anxiously considered and sanctioned 
the general line of policy adopted at the Colonial Office. 
In a word, we may feel certain that without waiting for 
Mr. Harrison’s appeal, Lord Salisbury has thoroughly 
informed himself of all that is going on, and that no 
great step will be or can be taken without his sanction 
and without his responsibility. This is a fact of great 
importance, and we would draw to it the special attention 
of Mr. Harrison’s readers. He admits the cool judgment, 
the love of peace, and the masterly statesmanship of 
Lord Salisbury. But if Lord Salisbury, being what he 
is, sanctions and takes the responsibility for our present 
policy, how many and how great must be the reasons for 
pursuing that policy. Mr. Harrison may rest assured 
that Lord Salisbury is not the man to allow any one of 
his colleagues, however able and distinguished, to rush the 
country behind the back of the Cabinet into an unneces- 
sary war. Another example of the extravagance of 
thought and language of the advocates of keeping the 
peace at all costs is afforded by the letter of Dr. Clifford to 
Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle. Dr. Clifford apparently 
thinks that the Boer oligarchy ought not to be coerced 
because we have a House of Lords. ‘“ The Boer oligarchy 
has not done a thousandth part of the mischief that has 
been wrought by that ancient House. May we invite the 
military to terminate the ‘water oligarchy,’ and let 
Londoners drink? Is it permissible to dismiss, by the 
same swift process, the ‘land oligarchy’ so that there may 
be more room and air for the thousands who are being 
destroyed in body, mind, and character by overcrowding.” 
That is, perhaps, the strangest plea for allowing the Boers 
to tyrannise over the Outlanders, and for supporting a 
system under which the majority of the inhabitants of a 
country are not allowed any share in its government, 
which has ever been put forward bya thinking man. We 
might add almost indefinitely to these inflammatory 
appeals for peace, but we shall be content with the 
examples already given,—examples written by men of 
ability, position, and, we must add, of sincerity and good 
intention, despite their violence. They are enough, we 
think, to justify our main contention. If not, and if any 
further proof is needed, we may refer our readers to the 
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chief organs of the anti-Outlander Press. There they will 
find plenty of peaceful vituperation. 


We shall be told, no doubt, that if the peace party 
are violent and unreasonable, and if they give way to 
accesses of suspicion and nervous irritability, the other 
gide are just as bad. Possibly ; but even 80, We can never 
admit that two wrongs make a right, or that an ex- 

Josion of Jingo violence is any excuse for counterblasts 
of fury. Again, it is not unreasonable to expect from 
those who deny our right to resort to arms to obtain 
redress for the Outlanders, and who take the extreme 
humanitarian standpoint, a greater reasonableness and 
sobriety of tone. The men who say that force is no 
remedy, that reason must be our guide, and that we 
must respect the rights of others, may surely be ex- 
pected not to bring reckless and unproved charges, not to 
inflame the situation by heated language, and not to call 
names rather than to argue. We are quite willing to 
admit that occasionally some of the newspapers support- 
ing the policy of the Government have written in a tone 
that deserves the strongest condemnation, and whenever 
occasion has offered we have condemned such violence. 
If, however, we were asked to cast up a balance of 
violence, we cannot honestly say that we think the result 
would be favourable to the peace party. In imputing 
motives—take, for example, the monstrous imputation con- 
stantly made that Mr. Chamberlain is anxious to make war 
and spill blood in order to satisfy his own wounded amour 
propre—in suggesting suspicions, in the use of vituperative 
and heated language, and generally in forgetfulness 
of the duty of not inflaming a dangerous situation, it 
appears tous that the party of peace are the greater 
offenders. The duty, however, is as clear on one side as 
on the other. If it should happen—though we still main- 
tain it is not likely—that the next few months are to be 
darkened, not merely by war, but by violent internal dis- 
agreements, it will behove us one and all to remember 
Burke’s great saying quoted above. Both sides here will 
think, and sincerely think, theirs is the patriotic part, and 
both sides must remember “so to be patriots as not to 
forget they are gentlemen.” We, on our side, must refrain 
from calling the supporters of the Boers traitors or 
enemies of their country, even if they hope for the defeat 
of British arms in what they will regard as an unrighteous 
war; and they, on their side, must refrain from imputing 
base motives to their opponents, and from saying that the 
Government and its supporters are thieves and robbers 
engaged in raiding the gold of the Transvaal. Neither will 
they be intentional enemies of their country nor we thieves 
because we and they differ over the merits of the present 
crisis. If we cannot bear this in mind, and act upon it, 
how are we better than the warring factions of France 
over whom we are apt to grow censorious ? 





THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


We should like very much to know why a strong and 
resolute Government such as now exists in 
France tolerates the scene in the Rue de Chabrol, the 
open defiance of the State by fourteen men, none of 
whom are of any political or social importance. The 
incident is a small one, even in some aspects a ridicu- 
lous one, but it is a very odd one, and suggests that if we 
knew the truth we might know more of the mind of 
France, and especially of the mind of its ruling class, 
than any one pretends to know now. The whole affair, it 
should be recollected, is utterly opposed to French 
ideas of good government, French methods of administra- 
tion, and the French passion of amour propre. M. Guérin 
and his associates are by French law “ in rebellion,” and 
for rebellion French officials, soldiers, and police have no 
sort of toleration. Open resistance strikes them as insult, 
they appeal to force in order to put it down without 
hesitation, and they use the force without any squeamish- 
ness about possible loss of life. A house occupied by 
workmen on strike, for example, who defied law and its 
agents would be stormed without hesitation, even if its 
inmates had to be shot in the storming, and the resist- 
ance would be treated afterwards as an additional crime. 
In the Rue de Chabrol, on the other hand, though the 
resistance is clearly avowed as intended to be a resistance 
to the death, though the house is treated like a besieged 








fort, though police, municipal guards, and even lines- 
men are camped round it day and night, and though 
the delay is admitted to constitute a social danger, 
the Government hesitates, and the order to arrest 
the guilty at all hazards and at once is delayed for 
days. All Europe looks on wondering; all France 
looks on speculating; all Paris looks on sneering and 
simmering; yet still the scene, so utterly inconsistent 
with French manners, is permitted to continue. Why ? 


The only reasonable explangtion we have yet seen is 
contained in the reply to a question attributed, truly or 
falsely, to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the present Premier. 
“T will not,” he is reported to have said when asked 
his reason for sparing M. Guérin, “be the man to fire 
the first shot.” That story, if it is true, would mean 
that governing men in France, and especially men who, 
like M. Waldeck-Rousseau, are rather men of reflection 
than of action, share with all foreign onlookers the 
impression that something is going to happen in France, 
that the unrest goes very far down, that an explosion 
may happen at any minute, that the Dreyfus case, to 
come closer to actuality, is one of those cases which 
are precursors of great social or political disturbance. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau would probably not pretend, any 
more than a foreigner, to define his fear, or to name 
the expected incendiary; but he is aware that there is 
gas about in the mine, and feels, rather than thinks, 
that a lighted pipe, or a lucifer carelessly trodden on, 
or any concealed incendiary may produce disaster or ruin. 
The storming of the house in the Rue de Chabrol is a 
detail of police procedure; but it may madden the Anti- 
Semite crowd, and produce a second St. Bartholomew; or 
may evoke a burst of Anti-Dreyfusard feeling, and so lead 
almost to civil war ; or may induce the soldiers not to fire, 
and so break the sword in the hands of Justice; or, in 
short, may in some way loosen the chains which now hold 
down the pent-up forces of anarchy. With fears like 
these in his mind, none the less alarming because of their 
indefiniteness, the statesman refuses to give an order, even 
a necessary order, the result of which may justify them. 
The vagueness, as well as the greatness, of the responsi- 
bility cows him. He may be wrong, probably is wrong, 
for in France Danton’s great saying is always true, but it 
hardly lies in the mouth of any foreigner, much less of 
any Englishman, to say so, for he thinks almost exactly 
as we are supposing M. Waldeck-Rousseau to think. 
We never remember such unanimity in the unexpressed 
opinion of English society. Men differ as to the kind of 
mischief which is on foot, but not one man in five 
hundred doubts that on foot it is. One observer, usually 
keen, believes that a plot has really been devised for the 
slaughter of all French Jews and Protestants, the Catholic 
officers and the mob being convinced that they are selling 
France. Another is certain that “the Army” intends to 
upset the Republic, and is only waiting for an émeute, 
however smal], to declare itself, and place some Dictator 
at the head of affairs. A third rather lengthily quotes 
the evidence accumulating during the last two years that 
the Latin races are in a state of decay, and that all is 
prepared for a catastrophe ; and a fourth asks whether it 
is impossible that an Army “in such a state” should ex- 
hibit openly some sign of internal disorganisation. Voulets 
must exist in the ranks as well as among officers. Al] 
expect something they know not what, and all—this is 
the positively new feature in the situation—listen to the 
varying prophecies of evil without feeling inclined to 
reply, or dispute them, or even pronounce them ex- 
aggerated. Something must happen, the English all say, 
and something dreadful. 

We are not so sure. That the drift of events in France 
is towards some great change, the pivot of which will be 
the creation of a much stronger Executive, with great 
powers vested in an individual, we have repeatedly 
affirmed our belief, and we see no reason to change it; 
but the point of interest just now is not what will happen 
next week, but what will occur to-morrow, and about this 
all prognostications seem to us a little futile because the 
conditions are so imperfectly known. It seems to be 
admitted on all hands that France 1s dissatisfied, restless, 
ill at ease in her conscience, ill at ease in her pride, ill at 
ease, above all, at the non-appearance of effective leaders, - 
a wavt she feels so keenly that she is half-disposed to 
manufacture them, attributing all the great qualities to any 
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one momentarily vi-ible above the crowd. But of the ideas 
which would make this discontent active we at present 
see none. It is hard to believe that the real people, in- 
eluding the soldiers, are ready to tclerate a new St. 
Bartholomew, or to support a Bill for the expulsion of 
Jews and Protestants as “ intriguers against France.” It 
is equally hard to believe that France is ready now, this 
moment, for a King, an Emperor, or a Dictator, when she 
most unquestionably has not fallen in love with any in- 
dividual or any system. And it is hardest of all to 


believe that the bonds of the Army will break, that, to | 


speak plainly, there will be a mutinous protest either 
against conscription or against the present ultra-severity 
of discipline. The latter protest is almost unknown in 


the United States, and to provide a framework of govern, 
ment which shall not merely be strong, but which shal] 
allow for the future development of the Philippines in peagg 
and prosperity: What are the best methods available foy 
putting an end to the insurrection and for bringing 
| security to the islands? In the first place, we believe 
| that what is needed is a determination on the part of 
the Executive not to be in a hurry. Conquests jp 
tropical and uncivilised countries cannot be accomplished 
by hasty means. The American Government must 
resolve not to be “rushed” by public opinion into g 
| feverish activity, and the people of the United States 
| must try not to tidget about the islands. The best, thing 
| they could do would be to forget them for a couple of years, 





modern armies, the men avenging themselves on in- | and to leave the authorities a free hand. The Filipinos, 
dividuals, but submitting to the system as indispensable | if they are to be taught to respect and appreciate 
to ensure victory in the field. Their feeling is that of the | American sovereignty, must be taught their lesson slowly 


meu in a pirate ship,—that discipline is an abomination, 
but that if the Captain is not supported there will be no 
prizes. There is an indisposition in modern society to 
push anything to extremity. France is certainly restless, 


| and quietly, and by sober but inflexible pressure rather 
| than by brilliant feats of arms. Of course there must beg 
sufficient number of white soldiers employed in the islands, 
and there must be plenty of “useful” ships and gun. 





but it is wita the restlessness which makes a man turn | boats and river steamers, but it would be an immense 


and turn in his bed instead of getting up. The Army is 
more than restless, but sees neither programme nor leader, 
and waits till they appear. Paris is positively steaming 
with internal heat, but Paris never forgets the main 


i mistake to suppose that the insurrection can be 
“swamped” by pouring in a great army of American 
| soldiers, who, after they have won victories and marched 
| through Luzon, can be withdrawn as quickly as they came, 





chance, and expects to make millions out of the | Before such tactics semi-savage people like the Fuipinos 


Great Exhibition of 1900, to which order is absolutely 
essential, We should imagine, therefore, that on the 
whole, and allowing not only tor accident but for unexpected 
bursts of emotion, France would bear the acquittal of 
Dreyfus without an outburst, would let the guilty officers 
go without punishment other than virtual dismissal, 


would keep General de Gallitfet in power through 1900, and | 


retainiog all her discontents, would avoid acting on them 
in any catastrophic way till 1901. That may prove as 


may collapse for the time, but the moment after the 
storm is past they revive like reeds beaten down by the 
wind. If a journalist in London may speak plainly 
without impertinence, it seems to us that, aftr 
resolving not to be in a hurry, the next thing for 
the Government at Washington to remember is that 
they are not in the Philippines merely in order to 
‘conquer them, but to govern them. The soldiers and 
| sailors must no doubt for some time play a very great part, 


foolish a prediction as a prediction about France usually | but there is also need for a civil Government which 


is, but it suits the present facts as well as any other. 
There is not always rain because it lightens. Nobody, 
in fact, is self-suppressing enough, or devoted enough, 
or convinced enouzh to be really dangerous, except the 
one or two men whom France is determined not to hear. 
A popular Picquart would alter things thoroughly and 
rapidly, bat then a popular Piequart is almost un- 
thinkable in France. She wants just now a chief who 
is really great, and also an imposing actor, and that is a 
character very hard to find. France will not wait till she 
finds it, bat she may wait for a time, and it is during 
that time of waiting, the present rather than the future, 
that we are all trying to pierce the mist. 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


RESIDENT MoKINLEY’S speech to the 10th Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, which has just retarned from 
the Philippines, shows that, in spite of all the clouds of 
prejudice and newspaper paragraphs, the United States 
Government have adopted, and mean to maintain, a firm 
and reasonable policy in regard to the Philippines, Nothing 
coula be better than his short, plain statement as to the 
position, The Filipinos, he said, had assailed the 
sovereignty of the United States, and there would be no 
useless parleying until the insurrection was suppressed and 
American authority acknowledged and established. “The 
Philippines are ours as much as Louisiana by purchase, 
or Texas or Alaska.” These are words which are worthy 
of the best traditions of the United States, and show 
that the Administration mean not to run away from their 
difficulties, but to face them squarely and boldly. All 
who knew anything of the real temper of the people of 
America—the temper which underlies the “ heady ” talk of 
irresponsible and too impressionable journalists, the temper 
which thirty-five years ago insisted that the Union should 
be maintained be the cost what it might—knew that this 
would, in fact, be the attitude of the Government of 
Washington towards the situation in the Far East, but it 
is none the less satisfactory to see it placed on record in 
such unmistakable terms. 

But while the policy of the United States is clear enough, 
the best means for carrying out that policy remain open 
for discussion. The task before the Government is to 
reduce the islands to order, to establish the authority of 


| shall be the predominant partner. 


In our opinion, a civil 


with complete powers of direction and control over all 


| Governor-General of the Philippines should be appointed 


military and naval officers acting in the islands. This 
' civil Governor-General need not, of course, be a civilian, 
He may be a soldier or a sailor, but his post should be a 


| civil post, and he should act in a civil capacity and 


under a commission from the President, or, if necessary, 
under an Act of Congress arming him with ab-olute 
powers. It should be his business to take stock on 
the spot as to the best means of reducing the islands to 
order, of organising the military and naval forces for 
their respective duties, and of creating an effective, if at 
first rough-and-ready, administration, This organisation 
of the military forces would, of course, be the first 
requisite. Just as Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener as 
soon as the advance into the Soudan was determined upon 
organised a military force appropriate to the work in 
hand, so the Governor-General of the Philippines 
should study the military situation and organise the 
right type of force. It is no gvod to trust merely 
to beating the enemy by superior bravery whenever 
he is encountered. Of course he wil) always be beaten 
by an American force whenever there is a fair fight, but 
such heroic victories are often of little practical good, 
What is wanted is a force that is properly equipped for 
penetrating into, and holding, the back country. It would, 
of course, be foolish for us to attempt to say what is the 
exact type of force that ought to be created, but it is clear 
that it should be very mobile. It may also be safely 
affirmed that it should be composed partly of white 
soldiers and partly of native troops oftficered by 
Americans. It ought not to be difficult to raise four 
or five regiments of native troops, who, if well haudled, 
would be most useful in penetrating into the interior of 
theislands. And well handled they would certainly be, for 
experience shows (as one would naturally expect) that 
American officers win the confidence of coloured men and 
natives just as do their English cousins. The famous 
black regiments of the Civil War were led by white 
officers, and their men felt towards them as do Ghoorkas 
and Sikhs towards their white leaders. [A most interesting 
example of what we mean is contained in Governor Roose- 
velt’s description of a coloured regiment in action before 
Santiago in his delightful book on “ The Rough Riders.”] 





Possibly at first there might be some difficulty in getting 
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recruits, but, depend upon it, good pay and good treat- 
ment would soon make the Service very popular. When 
the Governor-General had got his force properly organised 
he would, no doubt, choose certain provinces or districts, 
and out of these, one by one, he would drive the insur- 
gents, always following up the act of conquest by estab- 
lisbing an administration which would win the confidence 
of the people and show them the good effects of American 
sévereignty. After this process of eating the artichoke 
leaf by leaf bad gone on for a little time the Filipinos 
would no doubt make a big last stand, and when that was 
over there would probably be an end of resistance. Then 
the Americans would realise how in the work of conquest 
it is specially true that not to hurry is te goquickly. The 
islands once thoroughly conquered, the period of develop- 
ment and of public works should be entered upon, and the 
Filipinos be taught that though a civilised government has 
many irksome restraints, it pays on the whole to have it 
established. When that point of understanding had been 
reached the Americans would be able to give the Filipinos 
such an amount of local autonomy as they might think 


desirable. 

We shall, of course, be told by pessimistically inclined 
Americans that our Philippine programme is all very 
fine, but it would break dowa because it is not possible to 
find an American with the experience necessary for a 
successful Governor-General, The kind of man required, we 
sball be told, does not exist, and cannot be created. To 
which we beg leave to reply that the kind of man required 
does exist, though now in the raw, and that his develop- 
ment willafford no great difficulty, We do not know whether 
Colonel Rovsevelt can be spared from Albany, but if the 
Governor of the State of N-w York could be given the 
appuintment of Governor-General of the Philippines, we 
have not the slightest doubt that in a couple of months 
he would have “caught on” to his work, and that in a 
year’s time, or less, he would have prepared all the instra- 
ments, military aud civil, necessary for a complete settile- 
ment of the islands. But Colonel Roosevelt is by no 


means the only man of his kind in the United States. 
There are plenty of a similar kind. Even if civilians are 


excluded, there are at least half a dozen men in the Navy, 
and another balf-dozen in the Army, who would do the 
work admirably. Admiral Dewey, for example, would, of 
course, bean ideal Governor-General, but in all probability 
the Navy Department would deem it impossible to 
surrender one of their most brilliant commanders. 
Questions of actual men are, however, for discussion 
in America, not in London. All we want to 
insist on is that America can perfectly well produce the 
right stamp of man, and that he can do the work as weli 
as any Anglo-Indian, provided he is given a fair chance, 
and allowed and instructed to work under proper cov- 
ditions. We may recapitulate what we believe those 
conditions to be :—(1) There must be no attempt to 
hurry matters, or to get things rushed through by the 
use of a vast army of white troops. (2) A Governor- 
General with absolute powers and a free hand must be 
appointed. (3) The work of couquest must be deliber- 
ately prepared for, and a military force suitable to the duties 
in hand organised. (4) An efficient native army must be 
raised and officered by Americans. (5) The conquest 
must be accomplished bit by bit, and care taken that 
capable civil administrators shall follow close on the 
conquering troops. (6) Last, and perhaps most important 
of all, the Filipinos must be taught that the Americans 
have come to stay, and that the permanence of American 
government is the central and essential element in the 
situation, All this, we admit, sounds almost foolishly 
simple and elementary when set forth gravely as advice to 
the American people. We can only excuse our temerity, 
to ourselves, by remembering that it is the simplest things 
which are most often forgotten in an emergency, and that 
& man making a new departure or in a moment of difficulty 
generally ignores in practice the facts whivh he knows 
quite well in theory. 





AUTOCRACY IN INDIA, 
WE have published two long letters from Professor 
A. V. Dicey about the fundamental principles of 
goveroment in India which are marked by all the learning 
and ability usual to their writer. In them he analyses 





and sets forth, though he in no sort of way endorses ot 
adopts, certain proposals and suggestions made by Mr. 
Morison in his striking little book, “Imperial Rule in 
India.” Though we should admit Mr. Morison’s grand 
premiss, we are quite unable to accept the conclusions 
about which Professor Dicey invites discussion. He 
has evidently been struck, as all thoughtful observers 
of the Indian Empire have been struck, by the want 
of base for British power other than the British 
bayonet. The body of the people, the three hundred and 
odd millions of workers, acquiesce in British rule, and, as 
was repeatedly shown during the great Mutiny, approve its 
broad general laws; but they do not like us, andare nowhere 
genuinely loyal. That is to say, no tribe or district, not 
even Bengal, would be sure to rise in arms to defend us 
against a revolution intended to end in our expulsion. 
The Sikhs did it in 1857, but we fear their motive was 
partly reverence for “Jan Sahib,” and partly their 
hereditary feud with Delhi. This, as Professor Dicey sees, 
is the weak place in our system of Indian government, and 
he asks if it could not be corrected by developing national 
feeling in India, and infusing into it a spirit of personal 
loyalty towards the Empress. If it could—and per- 
sonally he professes no opinion—he would carefully and 
gradually, but still decidedly, increase the autocratic 
power, or, to use a pleasanter expression, the personal 
power of the Monarch, especially as regards the right of 
selecting men, European or Indian, for high office 
in the Empire. He might even, as we understand 
him—though he expressly repudiates conviction, and 
clearly only raises the point as one worthy at least 
of discussion—look forward to a day when India 
should be a separate though subordinate Monarchy, 
governed by @ representative of the Monarch appointed 
for life or even hereditary, and supported by an 
English Oolony settled in the extreme North. It 
should, that is, be very much in the position of 
Brazil before the Royal Family emigrated to that great 
dependency. 


The idea thus tentatively suggested as the out- 
come of Mr. Morison’s proposals will not work. 
It is exceedingly doubtful, to begin with, whether 
India can be made a nation. It is at present a vast 
continent containing many nations violently divided 
from each other by race, language, and degree of 
civilisation, and by two dominant creeds which just 
tolerate each other, but are radically opposed in theology, 
philosophy, and ultimate ideals of life. That it can be 
governed as a whole is certain, for the Timour family did 
so govern it for three hundred years, and we so govern it 
now, though—a fact too often forgotten—through what 
is really 4 strongly knit, though informal, federal system. 
Bengal practically never even hears of the internal govern. 
ment of Madras or Bombay. That there is a certain 
Indian solidarity of feeling, as there is a certain solidarity 
of feeling in Europe, is true, but the sentiment no more 
produces national unity there than it does here. That the 
races of the secluded peninsula, shut in by the sea and the 
eternal wall of the Himalaya from the rest of mankind, 
consider the “rest” all foreign may be admitted, but 
they quarrel among themselves like Frenchmen and 
Germans or Protestants and Catholics, without much 
deference to a general sense which nevertheless exists. 
A Sikh will cut down a Mahratta, or order a Bengalee to 
turn out his hoards, with a very clear sense that he is not 
killing or pillaging a compatriot. Nor does the Indian love 
autocracy tor itself enough to produce true loyalty. The 
Mogul Emperors were autocratic enough in all conscience, 
and were many of them really great men—we should 
rank Akbar, for instance, with Marcus Aurelius or Char- 
lemagne—but they were perpetually resisted—the Raj- 
poot chiefs, for instance, were never more “loyal” to 
Delhi than Charles the Bold to Louis XI.—and their 
power ultimately perished through the continuous dis- 
loyalty of their great vassals or agents. The Princes, 
almost without exception, stood by us in 1857, out of 
dread of a revival of the Mogul power. The Indian 
prefers, no doubt, like every other Asiatic, personal rule 
to a régime of law, which he thinks “ leaden,” but he is by 
no means remarkable for loyalty, constantly intrigues 
against his master, and has a distinct proclivity towards 
setting up for himself. Holkar and Scindia may 
respect the house of Sivajee, but respect does not mean 
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loyalty. Outside Rajpootana and Travancore no Indian’s 
birth 1m ever prevented his seizing the throne, and the 
“Princes” we now talk so much about are in the 
immense majority of cases quite new men, new as the 
Bernadottes or Obrenovitches, 

There are two other obstacles, at least, to the develop- 
ment of personal sway as a means of creating loyalty 
which seem to us insuperable. It is the fixed idea of 
every Indian, whether noble or peasant, Mahommedan 
or Hindoo, that the right of a personal ruler to rule 
depends on his power and willingness to redress instantly 
and by fiat any wrong brought before him. He is 
to remit this tax when it falls on the ruined man, to 
restore that estate wrongfully held, to execute by 
personal order the violent oppressor, to promote 
suddenly and dramatically the good servant of the State 
or benefactor of the people. “To protect the good, to 
dominate the bad, is the Maharajah’s first duty,” is the 
motto which every man accepts. Has an English King 
the power of doing this, or can we give him the power, 
which of necessity must override all laws, all modes of 
procedure, and all established customs? It is simply 
impossible, and, being impossible, so also is the develop- 
ment in India of any true “loyalty” in the English sense, 
which again would never be felt for a Sovereign who 
could not by a breath make a peasant a Prime Minister. 
That is the strength, and to an Asiatic the charm, of the 
absolute throne. The Sovereign sees mischief rampant, 
feels his inability to cope with it, stoops amid the crowd 
and snatches up, be it Kiuprili the renegade, or Mehemet 
Ali the tobacconist, or Hyder Ali the lance corporal, or 
Todah Mull the banker’s clerk, and says “ Take absolute 
power,” and if he has chosen the right man all again is 
smooth. A civilised Sovereign cannot do that, first because 
he cannot delegate power enough, secondly because he at 
once disorganises the services, which become nests of 
jobbery and intrigue. We have to use an elaborate 
system to prevent abuses of patronage in England, 
and in India, where watchfulness is nearly im- 

ossible, and there is no Parliament, they would in no 
ong period shake the State. The “Simla group” is 
dangerous enough, but imagine the Simla group with an 
autocrat in its hands! India would be as Russia, with 
this aggravation, that the Russian autocrat can send an 
evil Secretary of State to Siberia, and an English autocrat 
could not. 

Is it then impossible to rest English power in India 
upon some basis broader than the English bayonet? It 
is, we believe, impossible to rest it on any general basis— 
except, indeed, so far as it rests now upon the very broad 
one, the universal acquiescence of the peasantry—but a 
narrow, yet rocky, foothold may in time be obtained. It 
may be possible to secure, not indeed the “ lovalty,” 
for that implies affection, but the unshakable fidelity 
of one of the Indian fighting races, and thus place 
ourselves beyond even the possibility of a successful 
insurrection. If the whole population of the Punjab, 
or of Rajpootana, or of Mysore, could be so concili- 
ated, say, by exemption from taxation, that they would 
give us a conscription, and make it a caste rule that every 
conscript must die by the flag, the British throne in 
India would be founded, like that of the Hohen- 
zollerns, on a “rock of bronze.” The Sikhs 
or a great section of them, made that offer to 
Lord Canning, and we should say that one day, per- 
haps when Russia seriously threatens invasion, or a 
Chinese army led by Japanese officers pours down through 
Nepal, the experiment would be tried. It has, however, 
grave dangers of its own; and for the present we must, 
we fear, go on as at present; keep a strong garrison in 
India; keep the real people—the three hundred millions 
—acquiescent by justice, lenity, and wisely conservative 
taxation ; and wait patiently to see what the purpose of 
Providence may be in trusting India to us. Person- 
ally the writer is convinced that the Administration 
shifts too rapidly, that the entire absence of old men in 
high office is a source of weakness, and that a good 
Viceroy should always be allowed to remain until he asks 
to be withdrawn. That rule would give to our system in 
India the consistency and energy it has given to our 
system in Egypt, but we have little hope of the change. 
It would make too sharp a break in the traditions of our 
party government, and as party government has built 





the Empire, yet never imperilied our freedom, we eter 
even take the bad with the good, and go on trusting in 
the armour which at all events we have proved. 





AN EXPERIMENT +o MANAGE. 


ves Daily Telegraph of Tuesday recorded the opening 
of a new public-house at Grayshott, in Hampshire. 
In itself this is not so unusual an event as to justify notice 
even in the last week of August. What gives it interest, 
is the exceptional character of the house. The ‘ Fox and 
Pelican’ is afresh experiment on lines originally suggested 
by the Bishop of Chester, and already in operation on a 
small scale under the control of an Association of which 
he is President. The object: of the Association is to turn 
public-houses into refreshment-rooms, to push the sale of 
food and of non-intoxicating drinks in comparison with 
that of alcohol, and to exact from the customers a stricter 
observance of order and decency. The Association and its 
kindred houses mean to wage war with drunkenness ani 
rowdyism, while giving decent people, whether workers or 
wayfarers, all that they can get at the public-house and 
something more besides. The way in which they mainly 
hope to secure these ends is by enlisting the interest of 
the manager on their side. He is charged for alcoholic 
drinks the full retail price; consequently, on these he 
makes no profit. But for non-intoxicating drinks and for 
food he is charged a price which enables him to make a 

rofit—20 per cent. we believe—on all that he sells. He 
bap a positive inducement, therefore, to push the con- 
sumption of the latter, and none at all to push the 
consumption of the former. Add to this that he is paid 
a good salary, and is constantly urged by. his employers 
to be very strict in keeping order and in refusing to 
serve drunken people, and we have the main particulars 
of the scheme. 

Had the account in the Daily Telegraph stood alone, 
we could only have speculated on the fortunes of the 
experiment and wished it success. But, by a happy 
coincidence, Mr. Charles Booth gives us in the Con- 
temporary Review for September a report on a similar 
experiment which has been in actual operation for more 
than a year. The effect of his paper will probably be to 
dash considerably the hopes of those who have looked for 
sudden and drastic changes from the adoption of the new 
scheme. Nothing, however, is gained in the long run 
by painting imaginary pictures of communities made 
sober by the adoption of this or that remedy. The wise 
reformer is the man who takes facts as they are and 
makes the best of them. Half the efforts after human 
improvement have come to nothing because their authors 
refused to look at anything which did not square with 
their preconceived opinions. That has never been a 
weakness of Mr. Charles Booth’s. He knows how to 
distinguish between what he sees and what he would like 
to see. He is justly distrustful of panaceas. He 
suspects a drug which is warranted to be equally 
efficacious in all diseases. But at the same time he does 
not despise the day of small things, or forget that great 
improvements are commonly the resultant of many con- 
verging small improvements. Consequently, whatever 
be the success with which he credits an experiment, it 
may be treated as a net success. The necessary deductions 
will have been made in advance. 


The first deduction that has to be made in this case is 
that competition makes many restrictions impossible 
which might in themselves be desirable. It is tempting, 
when drawing up rules for a public-house conducted on 
these new lines, to forbid and to exact with equal 
freedom. But if there are other houses near in which no 
such regulations are in force the customer, other things 
being equal, will go to the house at which he has mos! 
liberty. All that the reformer can do is provide such 
compensating attractions as he can devise in the hop» 
that these may make the greater strictness at least 
endurable. The customer must be brought, if possible, 
to feel that in the new house, if he has less facilities for 
getting drunk, he has more comfort while he is sober. 
Next to this comes the discovery that more has already 
been done in the direction which the Association wishes 
to follow than most of us have suspected. For e: 
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the extra profit on the sale of teetotal drinks is 
everywhere very large. Ginger-beer returns 100 per 
cent. lemonade or soda-water 220 and 280 per 
cent., according as they are sold in small or large 
bottles. When these inducements are already in operation 
it is not to be expected that an additional 20 per cent. 
should exert a very great influence. Still, it has exerted 
some influence. The consumption of non-intoxicating 
drinks in the five public-houses with which Mr. Booth 
deals increased from £267 in 1895 to £369 in 1896. Part 
of this increase was probably due to the better display of 
the non-intoxicants on or near the counter; part possibly to 
afeeling on the part of the customers that they were more 
free to drink what they pleased than in an ordinary 
public-house ; and part again to the greater respectability 
of the house attracting a superior class of visitors. There 
is no reason to suppose that the suasion of the manager 
had any share in the increase. “People do not drink to 
please the publican, whether it be beer or water that he 
profits by.” There was no material decrease in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks in the five houses, the value 
being £13,293 in 1895 and £13,005 in 1896. The figures 
as regards food tell pretty much the same story. The 
total consumption in the five houses rose from £506 in 
1895 to £646 in 1896. Here something depends on the 
ingenuity of the manager. In one of the houses the 
manager offered bread-and-cheese, sardines, and pickles, 
and his food bills increased considerably. In another and 
rougher house the manager started dinners, and did 
well with them even at the high price of 10d. On the 
other hand, in a house in Bethnal Green dinners at 6d. 
created no demand; and in another, near the Docks, 
“cold meats and hard-boiled eggs, though displayed on 
the counter, failed to entice the docker.” ‘These results 
seem to show that the fortunes of the experiment vary 
with the comparative wealth or poverty of those among 
whom it is tried. The most tempting array of food and 
teetotal drinks will fail of its effect when those before 
whom they are displayed have not the money with which 
to buy them. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer that because 
the experiment is most successful in a class which its 
authors had not specially in view, and least successful in 
the class they most desired to benefit, it is a total failure. 
It is a real gain to introduce a dividing line among the 
frequenters of public-houses, to weed out from them those 
who will go to something better when it is there to go to. 
Everything that tends to isolate the lowest class of 
drinkers, and to give hope and means of improvement 
to all above that lowest class, is a contribution towards 
the solution of the drink problem. The experience of 
greater strictness in refusing drink to customers who 
have obviously had enough already is encouraging from 
this point of view. In one of these houses there 
were sixty-nine refusals in the first six months, and 
only twenty-eight in the second six months. As 
this decrease coincided with injunctions to increasing 
strictness on the part of the Association, it can only be 
explained by the fact that customers of this class began 
to go elsewhere. To be refused drink, and then to be 
“put out” as disorderly, is not treatment that any one 
courts for its own sake. But the result of this falling off 
in @ particular class of customer must have been to make 
the public-house more attractive to a quieter class, and so 
to further the purpose of the Association effectually 
though not completely. There will always, at all events 
there will for a very long time to come, be a “ submerged” 
class on which the social reformer will make no im- 
pression. They must be left to the Ritualist missioner or 
to the Salvation Army “ captain.” The social reformer’s 
field will always lie above this “submerged” class, and 
he will work this field to advantage in proportion as he 
recognises and acquiesces in its limitations. 

Mr. Booth’s general conclusion is that the reform of 
the public-house, when it comes, will probably take some 
quite unexpected shape, and this, he thinks, is more likely 
to be supplied by “the elastic energy of private enter- 
prise supplying new wants”—these new wants being 
themselves the sign and offspring of a rising standard of 
life—than by “any possible control by a public autho- 
rity.” So common-sense a prediction will naturally be 
hateful to the extreme Temperance party. They have 
satisfied themselves that total prohibition is the only 








remedy for the drinking habits of the people, and that 
the application of this remedy is possible in England. 
They are bound, therefore, to look with disfavour on 
any schemes which divert attention from total prohibi- 
tion, and promise in time to make it unnecessary as 
well as impracticable. It is natural, we say, that they 
should take up this attitude towards every reform save 
their own. But this admission does not alter the fact 
that of all the enemies of a reasonable treatment of the 
drink problem the extreme Temperance party are the most 
dangerous. 








CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON RICH AND POOR. 


E hardly expected Cardinal Vaughan, who is by birth 

and nature an English gentleman of the squirearchical 
type, to follow Cardinal Manning’s example, and risk, in the 
cause of charity and the Church, the setting of the poor 
against the well-to-do. His Eminence has, however, like his 
predecessor, been carried away by the democratic trend of 
Papal policy, and his address of Monday delivered at the 
annual conference of the Catholic Truth Society is really a 
fierce indictment of the rich in the interest of the poor. The 
Cardinal, of course, repudiates any intention of setting class 
against class, or the masses against the classes, but it will be 
difficult for any poor man to read and believe his long speech 
without muttering a curse upon the rich, who are declared 
to be either in the past or at present the true authors of his 
misery. The Cardinal’s reading of history is that in 
abolishing the monasteries and transferring their wealth 
to laymen, Henry VIII. not only robbed the poor, but 
caused the poverty which is the present evil throughout so 
large a section of the English people. The first of those 
propositions we are not careful to dispute. The confiscation 
of monastic property, though necessary—for otherwise the 
religious corporations, which never died, never wasted, and 
never divided their property, would have ended by owning 
the whole kingdom—was effected in a violent and imprudent 
manner, and affected, in a degree, the poor as well as the 
monks. The poor, it is true, had no legal right to relief from 
the monasteries—that magnificent endowment was the work 
of Protestant legislators—but still the relief was so extensive, 
and so regularly granted, that to say the poor were robbed 
when it was forcibly stopped is not merely rhetoric. So 
far we are with the Cardinal, but when he proceeds to quote 
this robbery as the cause of future poverty he is talking, to 
speak frankly, plausible nonsense. He might as well say that 
men can live on economies. Charity alleviates poverty, but it 
does not remove it; rather it tends to render it permanent in 
the land. It is right to give to the necessitous, because they 
are unhappy, and because Christ approved that method of 
displaying sympathy, but it is simply impossible that the 
expectation of charity should not reduce thrift, and diminish 
the impulse to persevering industry, which ultimately springs 
from the fear of perishing of starvation. The exceptional 
thrift and energy in toil which differentiate the Lowland 
Scotch from their kinsfolk in South Britain were implanted 
in them in the two hundred and fifty years during which they . 
could apply neither to monasteries nor Poor-law Unions, and 
were, in fact, compelled either to earn or to go hungry. It is 
exceedingly probable that much of the suffering felt by the 
poor between the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
establishment of relief as a principle of law was due to the 
unthrift and the habit of easy working which had been 
fostered for generations by the liberality, or if you will, the 
righteousness, of the monastic corporations. Precisely those 
evils manifested themselves when outdoor relief became, 
under the old Poor-law, a settled practice, and it is 
only now, when to claim relief involves a kind of stigma 
and much that is disagreeable, that the demoralising 
effect of legalised charity has abated or been removed. Even 
now nothing works such mischief in a rural district us a large 
old endowment to be distributed in doles, and we do not 
hesitate to say that if a third of England belonged to-day to 
monks, and its revenue were distributed to all who asked, 
raral England would in fifty years sink into one vast cess- 
pool of pauperism recklessly enjoyed. The absence of any 
sense of degradation in asking would but increase the readi- 
ness toask. The Cardinal may be quite right in deprecating 
the search for wealth as an ideal, but it is quite clear that 
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the ultimate source of prosperity must be work, and not the 
right to ask for any dole, however liberal or however willingly 
given, 


Whether “egotistic individualism” diminishes the happi- 
ness of a community may be doubtful; perhaps it does, 
though we cannot but think that the passion of selfishness, 
with its product, self-preservation, was implanted in humanity 
for some wise end; but it is not doubtfal that it exists in 
Catholic as intensely as in Protestant communities. It is not 
in England that the complaint against the capitalist rises 
highest, or that the well-to-do show themselves most callous 
to the claims of the poor, English charity falls far below 
the mark to which, if all Englishmen reached their ideal, it 
would rise; but there is no nation whose charity is so vast or 
so far-reaching, Compare the charity of London with the 
charity of Belgium, The French priesthood are, when Drey- 
fus is not concerned, usually excellent people, but the English 
clergy will, as men who encourage cbarity, bear full com- 
parison with them, and as no Englishman need starve the 
Englisb clergy have not behind them the same terrible whip, 
The Cardinal quotes, as one concrete instance of the selfish- 
ness of the rich, their refusal to reduce the number of public- 
houses. Indeed, he goes further, and accuses them of being 
the cause of the drunkenness of the poor. “Then the 
drink traffic,—another product of a utilitarian age and of 
organised egotism, J am not in favour of closing all public- 
houses, still less of a total suppression of the trade, But I 
hold that very different restrictions and regulations are 
demanded to those which prevail, The houses of the trade 
are studded over the most squalid and poorest districts, and 
as §O0 many vampires suck the life blood out of the bodies of 
the poor, I know of one district in which there ure over 
three hundred drinking shops, They are traps baited to 
catch the poor man, They care not who come in— 
@ labourer with his wages, a wife or mother in anguish 
and distress, a bright boy, a sickly girl, a little child 
—all are welcome, have they only a copper. The 
coppers roll up into silver, the silver into gold, and 
gigantic fortunes are rapidly made. The rich become 
richer and richer as they eat the flesh of the poor man and 
drink bis blood, without even a thought to the ruin of his 
soul Disease, crime, and pauperism are perpetuated; sixty 
thousand persons a year perish through drink, Vain is the 
appeal to the Legislature; both Houses are too deeply 
interested in the trade as it stands, It is cruel and unjust 
to taunt the poor with their drunkenness, This vice, like 


extravagance, betting, gambling, and irreligion, has filtered | 


down to them from above, It is the richer class that is 
always tempting them to drink.” Is not that a very gross, 
though doubtless unconscious, perversion of the facts? 
Granting for a moment that the liquor trade is as bad as 
the Cardinal thinks, its power is not due to brewers and 
distillers, but to the voters who will not have it limited. A 
considerable majority of the well-to-do English believe, with 
the Cardinal, that there are too many drinking shops, and in 
arder to make them respectable would limit their number; 
and the reason why their opinion is not reflected in Parliament 


is the Members’ fear of their lower-class constituents. Let the : 


lower voters declare for local option or any ather system of re- 
striction,and press its adoption with fervour,and the powerof the 


brewers and distillers in the House would instantly be reduced | 


to nothing. They would be fewer than the Protectionists. 
Tuey would hardly venture to speak, and would probably con- 
fine themselves, as many of them do now, to pleading for such 


compensation as was given to the slave-owners, To assert | 


that the well-to-do, who have asa class abandoned drinking, 
teach the people to drink, ar encourage them in drinking, is 
egregiously unfair. Their interest is that the poor should be 
sober, and, therefore, more consistently industrious, and in 
their resulting prosperity less discontented with the present 
distribution of property and profits. That a class grows rich 
by furnishing drink is true enough, but if alcohol is allowed 
at all—and the Ouardinal denies any wish for prohibition— 
that is an inevitable and non-injurious consequence of its 
sale. Would Cardinal Vaughan declare that the rich teach 
the people to smoke because importing tobacco on a large 
scale is one of the surest roads to fortune ? 


This disposition of the Roman Catholic Ohurch to join the 
Socialists in treating al] demands upon the rich ag demands 





for “restitution” is quite modern, and may prove very 
effective in bringing followers to the Charch. It has brought 
them in Slavic Austria in thousands upon thousands. We 
do not altogether deprecate the movement, which has in it 2 
certain flavour of early Christianity, but it will certainly 
be most effective if the leaders of the Church are rigidly 
careful in statement and keep their arguments in some sort 
of relation to the facts. Their new disciples have a strong 
tendency to get out of hand, and if they learn to believe, say, 
in France, that the bowrgeaisie, besides plundering the pro. 
letariat, is inoculating them with the vice of drink, they may 
be disposed to demand retribution of which Cardinals wonld 
not approve. The strength of the Church is in truth, and in. 
the tempting indulgence of rhetorical exaggeration truth is 
but too apt to disappear. Little harm will be done in England 
by speeches like Cardinal Vaughan’s, for those who read them 
are protected by a triple shield of stolidity, preference for 
individualism, and suspicion of all Roman teaching, but the 
Cardinal, from his ecclesiastical rank, speaks to all nations, 
and is furnishing arms to French, Belgian, and Austrian 
Socialists, whose trinmph he would regard with a certain 
dread. They do not require any new stimulns to their 
passion of envy, and assuredly ought not to find one in a 
discourse by a Prince of the Church. 





THE MIRROR OF JOURNALISM, 
TR WEMYSS REID, whose career as a journalist has 
been of a most honourable character, delivered an ad- 
dress to the Institute of Journalists at Liverpoo! on Tuesday 
‘last which is of interest to everybody, for all of us either 
| write for the newspapers or read them; and the character of 
| @ journal is as important to the reader as to the writer, for it 
| contributes not a little to shape his life. The most foolish 
| novel from the circulating library, says Carlyle, is important, 
| since in its way it holds up some ideal of life, some view of 
| the world, to its readers, and so bends their mind and 
character in a certain direction if they yield to its influence. 
How much more important is a newspaper, read day by day, 
and from which alone most of us get our ideas about matters 
beyond our personal knowledge. Clearly, the owners of 
and writers for the Press have a heavy responsibility laid 
on them, and it was evidently with a lively sense of that 
responsibility that Sir Wemyss Reid held up so high a 
standard to his fellow-journalists, who will, we hope, profit 
by the advice so admirably given them. 

There is a certain aspect of this question of the duties of 
the Press to which Sir Wemyss Reid did not refer, but which 
has often strnck us as of supreme importance. Supposing 
our civilisution utterly destroyed and blotted out, and that 
the sole surviving relics of our life were the newspapers ; 
what idea would future ages have of us? Would it bea fair 
and just idea? Would the basic and substantial facts of our 
life be correctly and adequately revealed P Our own impres- 
sion is that, after an extended perusal of the popular journals 
of our time—American journals in particular—the bewildered 
reader of the fature would wonder that so wicked and corrupt 
a society could exist, The record would be mainly one of 
swindling, falsehood, corruption, quarrels, violence, and 
‘murder, In one column would be an account of the 
‘examination of some thieving company-promoter, and the 
frauds perpetrated on his unfortunate victims. In the next 
column the reader would find a “society” scandal well 
“written up” by an enterprising interviewer, from which 
| it would be inferred that the ladies at the close of this 





| century were at least no better than they ought to be. 
Next to this would be a sensational murder case, in which 
' some father had chopped his family in pieces with a hatchet. 
| A vulgar story of domestic misery would follow, in which 
‘the facts given obviously concealed a mass of squalid 
indecency behind. Then would follow some ghastly picture 
af slum life or “‘ Hooligan” activity, suggesting bruised faces, 
diseased shapes, and famine-stricken dens of misery. We 
| fear that even the pictures of modern legislative assemblies 
| would not be too fluttering, and as for the “City,” our 
| puzzled student would imagine that it was a special haunt of 
| thieves, We do not say that in various corners hopeful 
| items of news would not disclose themselves, Here and there 
might be seen accounts of deeds of mercy, acts of noble self- 
denial, aid given to the helpless, food to the hungry, solace 
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to the dying. We are glad to know of the far-reaching |a “corner” in wheat, for purely commercial purposes. 
help furnished by the Press to the great philanthropic | We take no quixotic attitude; we hold that the proprietor 
canses of the modern world. But most assuredly such a of a journal is as much entitled to a return on his 
reader as we have imagined would not find the stress laid on | capital as any one else, and we do not suppose that 
these aspects of life, but on the horrors, the crimes, the | newspapers are to be run permanently on a heavy loss. But 
passions of men, and if he could see the “ posters” as well as along with the gain expected should be that high conception 
the jonrnals, the impression would be confirmed, It would, of a newspaper as an organ of culture and an agent of reform 
moreover, be ® natural impression, an almost inevitable which has heen held by the highest journalists, The news- 
inference from the matter which had passed before the | paper Press is visibly losing hold of its readers through the 
reader’s eyes; yet would it bea true idea of the life of our | absence of that ideal, especially in America, where they say 
time ? that there are no longer men like Greeley and Raymond to 
_ aid in forming opinion, but that prize-fights and the society 
divorce take the place of the careful instruction and the moral 
‘appeal of former days, Journalists, like other men, need 
| really to have a “ good conceit of themselves” and to magnify 
their office, Let them recoliect that Defoe, Johnson, 
Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt were journalists, and that the 
, calling, properly exercised, should be among the highest filled 








Jinca we do not wish to be misunderstood, we may say at 
once that in our judgment all aspects of human life should 
be portrayed in the daily paper. It would be fatal to ignore 
the fact that our civilisation is characterised by much that is 
vile, and it is necessary and right that this side of our life 
ghould be laid bare so long as the process of depicting it is 
kept within bounds, and the interests of the public, and not 








the prurient demand of a minority, constitute the governing | by man. 

consideration. Except in a very few cases, “hushing up” is 

morally wrong, for in this world publicity is often the sole COTTAGES AND CAMPING OUT. 
punishment which limited buman wisdom can inflict on the HIS is supposed to be a “business” country, but we 
worst offenders, In exposing wrong in all its myriad forms wonder where else new wants which accompany any 


the Press renders a priceless service unknown in the ancient | change of daily habit are so slowly realised? Tuke, for 
world. In our judgment the newspapers should, like the | instance, the annual migration to the Thames valley, which 
drama, hold the mirror up to Nature and reveal the form and | in the present summer has assumed proportions never 
body of the time. Nothing that pertuins to man should be | reached before. Beyond the enlargement of the riverside 
quite alien to the journalist; and as, unhappily, crime and | inns, little has been done to meet this new taste of English 
sin pertain to man, the journalist must perforce deal with | families for rustic life in place of the seaside; and though 
crime and sin. Qaur criticism of the modern newspaper is | the thousands of visitors to the “ happy valley” of our largest 
that, like so many so-called realistic novelists, it selects the river do contrive to enjoy a maximum of fresh air and out- 
worst aspects of life and dresses them up in such an attrac- door life, this is often accompanied by a needless sacrifice of 
tive guise and assigns to them such a prominent place as to comfort. If any improvements in the conditions of life by 
make the reader believe that this is the real and normal human the river can be suggested and put into practice, these will 
nature, and that acts of beneficence and lives of honesty and | certainly benefit other districta, The profits accruing to 
goodness are little better than iridescent dreams. We do not | intelligent provision for such a demand should also be con- 
say that this is consciously and deliberately done, but we do | siderable. But the first condition is that the wants and 
say that this is too often the effect produced on the mind by | wishes of those who take their pleasure in this way shonld be 
modern journalism in its feverish anxiety to permit no single | properly understood. 
item of “good copy” to escape. One takes up, we will say, The boating part of the river life is quite well organised ; 
a copy of some sensational Chicago journal, deoked all over | indeed, it would be difficult to improve upon it. Its con- 
with appalling headlines and woodcuts, scans its columns. | yanience and elasticity is remarkable. The way in which 
and wonders why the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah does not | the Jeading boatbuilders provide vessels of all descriptions, 
overtake so wicked a city. But go out into the streets, | which may be left by the hirers at any point on the river, to 
homes, and workshops, see the mother with her baby, the | be brought back to Oxford or Reading by train, is beyond 
workman at his bench, the doctor visiting the sick, the 800 | wll praise. It is a triamph of good sense and management. 
toiling for his aged mother, the conductor on his train—all | put boating is only part of the amusement of the holiday, 
acting quietly, with no fuss and no thought of reward or fame | just as bathing is at the seaside, The real object with 
~and your faith in humanity revives; and though you do which an evergrowing number of visitors have adopted the 
not doubt that crime is rampant all about you, and that con- | river life is in order to spend the utmost length of time out 
stant vigilance is needed, you are also sure that undue stress | of doors and in beautiful scenery. To this end they need 
has been laid on the diseases, and far too little attention has 4 4ommodation of a special kind. The large hotel, with its 
been given to the health of mankind. In a word, the news- inducements to spend much time over meals and indoors, is 
Papers do not present to us haman life in its true outlines | wholly out of place for such a purpose; while the small 
and proportions, river inn is dear, crowded, and very expensive for 
The aching craze for mere knowledge in and for itself, with | family life, What is needed is a cottage which can 
no reference to its effect on character, we regard asavery be rented either wholly or in part, or actual camp life 
real danger of modern life. One of the most sublime writings | under tents, The latter is now not confined to boating, 
ever penned by man tells us that if there be knowledge it shal) | men travelling up or down the river. It is enjoyed purtly as 
vanish away, but that the abiding stars which iliaminate man’s | an annexe to up-river houseboats; more often as “camping 
destiny are faith, hope, and charity. The incessant story of out” for its own sake, the tents being pitched near the river, 
human crime and cruelty tends to blot these shining stars from but in complete detachment from any other habitation, fixed 
our horizon, leaving a dark and gloomy world given over to | or floating, In these tents whole families of the well-to-do 
cynicism. avarice, and guilt. We know that these things are | classes now elect to live, sometimes for weeks; rising early, 
powerful factors in life, but why should not we hear more of the | bathing in the river, cooking their own food, or more often 
hopeful and beautiful side of life? If the operations of a | employing a servant or local man-of-all-work to do this, taking 
gang of thieves can be minutely described for us, why not | their meals in the open, and using the tents only to sleep in 
also the sacred toil of many a poor priest and preacher who | or asa shelter from rain. Bven little children now share the 
devote their lives to the reclamation of the wretched denizens delights of this al fresco life, which realises their wildest 
af the purlieus of our cities ? Why should we hear so much | dreams of adventure, and is by general consent as wholes) me 
about those who, by their dishonesty, subtract from the | as it is entrancing, Whether their elders derive as much 
national wealth, and so little about those who, by their | pleasure as they might from the same environment is 
honesty, add to it? We gladly recognise that more of this | doubtful The business is not properly organised, and only 
work is done by the Press now than formerly ; bat it is little | half understood by the greater number of those who are 
Compared with what might be done, We may be told that | nevertheless so well pleased by the experiment that they are 
Clever descriptive work about crime and scandals “ pays.” anxious to repeat it. Sporadic camping out involves too 
And here we are glad to find ourselves in accord with what | mach fetching and carrying. Tradesmen do not “call” at 
Sir Wemyss Reid said about people who have no interest in | isolated tents in a riverside meadow, and all commodities 
good writing, buying up newspapers iust as they would muke ‘have to be fetched bv the campers. On the othes 
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hand, sociable camping out, when several families set up 
their tents in proximity, needs proper arrangement- 
Philosophers may see in it the evolution of the social 
life from its primitive elements, with the growth of 
division of labour and reciprocal good offices. English 
families would usually prefer the sporadic tent, if it 
were not for the hard work involved. But if camping 
out is to be a real success, such understandings and 
arrangements must be made. Where this is not done the 
result is a failure, obvious to the passer-by. Separate and 
unsightly fires for cooking, and untidiness, because there are 
no “hours” for performing the light but necessary domestic 
work, are common objects of individualism on the camping 
ground. Yachts, which are self-maintaining, never have 
clothes hanging in the rigging after 8 a.m. when in harbour, 
and the self-respecting camp must not fall behind this 
example. 


Properly organised, the camp in the country has its com. 
munal kitchen, in a wooden movable house, in which meals 
can be cooked, and from which it should be possible to purchase 
food as required. Here is an opening for commercial enter- 
prise. The tourist agencies might rent camping grounds and 
supply tents on hire, with kitchens and all proper necessaries 
for living under canvas. They do this with great success for 
travellers in the East, and.at a moderate cost. In England 
tents, if not so luxurious as those provided from Egypt for 
life in Palestine, are very cheap, and need no transport 
animals. But such a firm could easily make them remov.- 
able, by arranging for them to be called for and taken up 
river a few stages, as the boats are. The hire could be fixed 
at so much per tent, and a camp servant could also be 
provided. Commissionaires and ex-soldiers with good 
characters could be found employment in the early autumn, 
when they now find it difficult to earn a wage. They 
thoroughly understand not only the management of tents, 
but the duties of a camp. Rain-proof tents with movable 
board floors would be provided from London in uncertain 
weather on the receipt of a wire, for life under canvas is quite 
pleasant even if the hours are not all serene, if the interior is 
kept dry. 

Though a new departure in this country, camping out is 
part of the ordinary and well-understood amusements of 
the Eastern cities of the United States. The whole State of 
Maine is practically a State reserve for this, the most popular 
form of holiday-making in America. Its forests, rivers, and 
lakes are one vast playground and public sporting domain, 
which is enjoyed almost entirely by means of camping out 
and boating. The rivers teem with State-reared trout, of 
which as many are allowed to be caught as can 
possibly be consumed by the party. The woods are 
free to shoot in, with a hunt for deer and caribou; 
State- provided guides are employed at a fixed wage. 
At regular intervals along the rivers are the camping 
grounds, each onder the control of a camp agent, 
who arranges for the comfort and convenience of 
the travelling host of tent-dwellers, Each “base” is pro- 
perly organised and supplied, and visitors can purchase 
necessaries, in addition to the fish and birds which fall to 
rod and gun. Ladies and children are among those who 
enjoy the pastime most keenly, amusing themselves by the 
river and among the woods while the husbands hunt or fish. 

The “ residential cottage” is perhaps the safer basis for the 
complete outdoor life, though it tends to reduce the number 
of hours spent in the open. Habit is too strong when once 
we are under a roof. It is evidence of the habitable nature of 
many of our much-abused cottages that in the Thames-side 
villages a great proportion are now occupied for several 
months in the year by people who, though willing to pay for 
simple accommodation, will not tolerate dirt, squalor, or 
want of sanitation. To their surprise they have found 
thousands of cottages, homely, but not uncomfortable, 
kept with scrupulous neatness, and furnished by no 
means badly. Nearly all have ample kitchen accommoda- 
tion, fair beds, and an eguipment of glass, china, and 
crockery which shows how cheap and good are the 
necessaries of life in England. The well-to-do agricultural 
labourer and his wife, whose children are out in the world, 
the village artisans, small tradesfolk, and “retired” couples 
are the owners or occupiers, and now let their rooms at from 


£1 to £1 10s. per week, from June till the middle of September, 
The results are good in every way. Visitors are pleased at 
what seems a cheap holiday, and the letters of the rooms 
save money for the winter, and realise in a pleasant way that 
their later years have fallen on good times. It is also an 
encouragement to landowners to build good cottages, For 
the first time they see their way to charging a fair rent on 
their outlay. The town comes to help the country, and the 
country sees in the movement a hopeful future. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
———@—- 
IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA—II. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—What is the practical worth of Mr. Morison’s policy 
of Indian Imperialism ? 

My unhesitating reply as a mere critic, who, withovt any 
personal acquaintance with India, regards the whole subject 
from an English point of view, is that Mr. Morison’s 
conception of Imperialism, grounded on personal loyalty to 
the Empress, lies entirely outside the range of practical 
politics, Its realisation is forbidden not by the conditions 
of Indian society, for which it may conceivably be well 
enough adapted, but by the conditions of public life in 
England, and, indeed, by the whole course and tendency of 
English history. “Loyalty to the Empress” may mean 
either of two quite different things,—that is to say, either 
loyalty to the Queen as a constitutional Monarch who 
acts in strict accordance with the customs of English con- 
stitutionalism, and therefore in obedience to Parliament ; or 
loyalty to the Queen as a real and true Empress of India 
who, acting in accordance with her own will and her own 
discretion, aided, no doubt, by competent advisers, can 
exercise, at the lowest, as much real power in India as does 
the German Emperor in Germany, or, if her rule is to be 
really effective, as did the first Napoleon throughout the 
French Empire. Now in whichever of these two senses 
we employ the term, loyalty to the Queen, it will be found that 
the policy of Queen-worship is an impossibility, 

If by loyalty to Victoria we mean loyalty to the Queen 
who fulfils with infinite dignity and tact the duties of a 
Parliamentary Monarch, then we cannot hove to kindle 
among the people of India the personal enthusiasm for the 
Empress which Mr. Morison desiderates. The difficulty does 
not consist in the Queen being a mere figurehead,—a Monarch 
who reigns but never governs. This notion of Royal powerless- 
ness isa delusion. The influence of a constitutional ruler 
who combines the prestige of inherited Royalty with the 
respect or veneration gained by sixty years of well-exercised 
authority is great. When towards the middle of the twentieth 
century the political secrets of to-day are revealed, it may 
well turn out that the ideas of Queen Victoria have told for 
at least as much in the conduct of affairs as the personal 
conviction of most Ministers; Bagehot has perceived with 
the intuition of genius the possibilities of influence which lie 
within the grasp of a constitutional King, and Mr. Morison 
is assuredly right in holding that in England the popularity 
of the Crown is a force which no statesman can overlook ; the 
obvious decline in the repute of Parliamentary government 
and in the prestige of Republicanism means the revived 
authority of Monarchy. The reason why Queen Victoria 
cannot inspire the personal loyalty evoked by Elizabeth, 
and retained to a great extent even by Anne, is that the 
authority of a constitutional ruler is influence rather than 
direct power, and, when at its greatest, is power masked 
under the forms of the Constitution. In England Queen 
Victoria must always appear, at least, to be the mouthpiece 
of Parliament. She cannot at the same moment appear in 
India to be the autocratic, all-powerful Empress who arouses 
that combination of fear and of love which makes. up 
loyalty. To preach veneration for the constitutional Queen 
would further come round to an indirect demand for that 
loyalty to the English race which, as Mr. Morison rightly 
maintains, England can never with reason exact, and will 
never in reality receive, from the people of India. Let the 
Queen continue to be in India what she is to-day, the august 
head of our English constitutional Monarchy, and the creed 








of loyalty to the Empress must be a sham which its official 
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reachers would be ashamed to maintain and its Indian hearers 
would never consent toaccept. Our Indian fellow-subjects are 
in no wise deficient in intelligence; their educated men have 
learned from history, the crowd must have gathered from 
experience, that the Queen does not interfere with the daily 
acts of administration, and exerts in India much less personal 
power than does the Viceroy. Mr. Morison himself demonstrates 
the truth of my contention, The last paragraph of his book 
contains a speech of parental admonition which the Empress 
might, were his suggestions followed, becomingly deliver to 
the people of India :— 

“]T have done more fur my people in India than any Sovereign 

who ever sat upon this throne. I have not spent my revenues 
upon jewels or palaces, but upon railways and roads, upon 
hospitals for your sick, and upon canals to water your crops; I 
have given you peace within my borders, and I have fed you 
when you were hungry. You have repaid me with grumbling 
and discontent. You have reviled my Ministers and slandered 
my Government. I am displeased with this ungrateful fault- 
finding. I desire that it should henceforth cease, and I have 
directed my servants to honour and promote those only among 
you who are heartily loyal to me and my administration.” 
Is this an Address which a Prime Minister would venture to 
place in the mouth of the Queen, or which her Majesty, 
habituated as she is to the unreality of Queen’s Speeches, 
could bring herself to deliver? To raise the question is to 
answer it, 


On this point Mr. Morison, I doubt not, fully agrees with 
me. His proposed speech is to be the speech of a true 
Empress. “ Loyalty to the Queen” means, in his mouth, 
loyalty to a ruler who actually and in fact governs India, 
“Tam altogether of the opinion,” he writes, ‘“ that it would 
be desirable to make the Queen’s nominal right to direct the 
administration of India a practical right which she should 
constantly exercise, that it would be desirable that the hand 
of the Queen should be felt in the government.” Now if the 
Crown were given in India the power which the Crown exercised 
in the time of the Tudors in England, it might be possible to 
kindle among the people of India a genuine sentiment of 
personal loyalty to the Empress. Nor is it at all incredible 
that the existence of such a sentiment might confer benefit 
upon India. The distance, indeed, which divides London from 
Caleutta impedes the maintenance of personal relations 
between the Empress and her subjects. Bat distance, after 
all, might add mysterious dignity to the power of the Monarchy. 
It is also fairly arguable, though assuredly not certain, 
that the establishment of despotic government in England 
might be an actual benefit to India. A representative body 
is a poor Sovereign for races whom it does not represent: 
But if by the gift ot true Imperial authority to the Queen a 
statesman could evoke the personal loyalty of Hindoos and 
Mahommedans he would thereby at once come into conflict 
with the fundamental principles of English constitutionalism ; 
and for every difficulty which was removed in India a score of 
perplexities and confusions would be created in England. 
Power means nothing else than a person’s capacity for over- 
raling the will of others. If the Empress is to exercise per- 
sonal authority in India she must, as regards her Indian 
subjects, be able to neglect and overrule the will of her Parlia- 
wentary Ministers—that is, in the long ran of the Wnglish 
people—and this she would have to do while livingin England 
and acting as the constitutional head of the British Empire. 
Her position would become impossible to maintain. The 
Queen cannot be throughout the United Kingdom, and, indeed, 
throughout every part but one of the British Empire, a con- 
stitutional Monarch who influences but defers to the wishes of 
her Parliamentary Ministers, and at the same moment be in 
India an autocratic Empress who treats her Ministers with no 
wore deference than Queen Elizabeth in the sixteenth century 
paid to the wishes of the servants of the Crown. Mr. Morison 
perceives the obstacle to his policy presented by the maxims 
of the British Constitution. He expresses a vague hope 
that “a generous desire to free our Indian subjects from the 
humiliation of a foreign yoke might lead by a very passable 
logic to the alternative of either shuffling off the responsi- 
bility of governing India, or of submitting ourselves to a 
form of government which will not be degrading to them.” 
The last of these alternative aspirations is doomed to disap- 
pointment. Englishmen will never surrender for themselves 
and their children the hard-won liberties of England for the 
sake of conferring upon Mahommedans and Hindoos the 


dubious benefits of benevolent despotism. Her Majesty 
cannot, from the nature of things, be, in truth, in India a 
benevolent autocrat, and in England a constitutional Monarch. 
We cannot base our Indian administration on personal 
loyalty to the Empress. We cannot (as I have heard it 
expressed) “ boom” the Crown. 


Mr. Morison’s method for giving effect to his ideas— 
namely, the creation of loyalty by the fostering of Queen- 
worship—is impracticable, but his exposition of the principlea 
proper to the government of dependencies has in itself a 
high value. It sets his readers a-thinking ; it forces every 
man interested in the conduct of public affairs to consider 
questions we are all prone to overlook. What should be 
the ultimate end of our Indian administration? Grant 
that it must be the good of the people of India, what are 
the means by which this end should be attained? Can we 
hope in the course of time, however long, to transplant to 
India English political conceptions? Ought we, for the 
sake of India herself, to increase or to diminish the per- 
sonal and autocratic element in the government of the 
country? Is there any substantial trath in Mr. Morison’s 
contention that Monarchy, rather than any form of Parlia- 
mentary rule, is the form of government which alone can 
enlist the loyalty of an Eastern people? Is it conceivable 
that at some still remote date a place for a subordinate 
Monarchy might be found within that British Empire which 
already embraces, under the name of self-governing Colonies: 
subordinate Republics? Can any part of England's Eastern 
dominions be ever made in any sense the home of English- 
men, or, as most of us assume, do the physical laws of 
Nature decree that as long as India remains part of 
the British Empire she must be governed by men who, 
however high their virtues and however great their talent, 
can be nothing more than transitory residents in the 
country which they rule? These and a score of other 
inquiries are raised more or less directly by Mr. Morison’s 
fascinating little treatise. Some of them can receive their 
reply only from the course of events; none of them can be 
answered by English crities who, like myself, have no know- 
ledge of Eastern countries. My only contention, which I 
fancy few will dispute, is that it is well they should be raised. 
There is a real peril that Englishmen, who are after all 
responsible for the government of India, should never think 
out the problems of Indian administration, or rather, never 
realise their existence. Books like Mr. Morison’s break in 
upon the dreams of ignorant optimism, and thus indirectly 
guard us against the ruin brought on States as powerful as 
England by the insidious disease of administrative routine 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicery. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-———_-@——_—- 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Two pieces of information have come recently from 
Pretoria which deserve careful consideration, more perhaps 
than they are very likely to receive. The one is that certain 
Boers at Krugersdorp and elsewhere have notified the Trans- 
vaal Government that they will refuse to fight for upholding 
the dynamite monopoly; the other is that Mr. Esselen and 
some others unnamed, presumably Boers of his way of think- 
ing, are meditating a visit to this country for the purpose of 
explaining the Boer position. Both reports testify to the 
existence of independent Boer opinion, unless, indeed, Mr, 
Esselen’s talked-of expedition is to be identified with a pro- 
ject, the subject of still later rumour, that State Secretary 
Reitz and a selected body of Members of the Volksraad 
should be deputed by the Government to visit London. As 
Mr. Esselen is not a Member of the Volksraad he can hardly 
be included in this latter scheme, and it may perhaps be taken 
that if he comes at all it will be in a position more or less 
independent of the Government. It is difficult to understand 
how negotiations with Mr. Kruger would be facilitated by being 
carried on through the medium of his delegates in London, 
instead of being carried on directly with himself at Pretoria 
In fact, this last-mentioned proposal does not look at all like 
business. But the case would be very different if the 








emissaries were representatives, not of the Government, bui 
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of the burghers of the South African Republic, Take the case 
of Mr. Esselen, for example. He is typical of the best class 
of Transvaaler, a man whom it is legitimate, although not 
particularly appropriate, to speak of asa Boer. That word, 
however, has acquired a secondary meaning in South Africa ; 
and by reason of this secondary meaning the descendants of 
the old farmers of the Colonies and more particularly of the 
two Republics are proud to bear the designation, how little 
descriptive soever it may be of themselves in their present 
position. In this sense Mr. Esselen is a Boer and typical of 
the best class of Boers, although he has received a European 
education, and is in full sympathy with the most liberal 
European thought. His active service of the State commenced 
when asa young medical student he forsook his studies to rally 
to General Joubert’s standard in the Boer War, His patriotism 
has never beencalled in question even by his political opponents 
and although stilla young man be shares with President Kruger 
and the fathers of the State the prestige of having borne a 
distinguished part in the war of liberation. Since then he 
has held high office in the Administration, having at one time 
Occupied a seat on the Judicial Bench—having indeed, if my 
memory serves me, been Chief Justice before Mr. Kotze—and 
subsequently filled the office of State Attorney. Each of 
these offices he resigned; the first by reason of the interfer- 
ence of the Executive with the judicial administration—for 
this is a vice of long standing in the Transvaal—the second 
over a dispute with Mr. Kruger concerning the control of the 
Johannesburg police, which Mr. Esselen’s more compliant 
successors have brought into such grievous disrepute at the 
present time. He has therefore a most distinguished record 
of public service, having earned the confidence of his fellow- 
burghers by filling high office as long as it could be filled by 
an upright and enlightened officer, and by resigning it when 
the perversity of the governing clique demanded the subser- 
vience of a less worthy official. Five years ago he was 

regarded as a power in the South African Republic and was 
thought to be the probable successor of Mr. Kruyer in the 
Presidental Chair at a date then not distant. Since then, 

however, events bave taken an unexpected coarse in South 

Africa and the influence of the liberal Boers has sank to 
zero point. Concurrently there has developed the lument- 
able situation with which we have to deal to-day. 


Now, if I am right in surmising that in the perplexity of 
the present time it has occurred to the liberal Boers to come 
forward and stand in the breach, their appearance snould 
be most welcome to the British public. What those 
of us who are concerned for the establishment of 
permanent peace in South Africa most desire is to see 
the necessary solution of the present difficulties effected 
with the least possible couvulsion—without war if that 
be possible, but with the least of little wars if war be 
inevitable. It seems only too likely that the Pretoria coterie 
will exbibit an entirely impracticable temper. If so, the only 
certain way in which their power can be broken is, of course, 
by military operations, But with the great body of the silent 
Boere and with the liberal Boers—unrepresented as they are 
in the existing Executive, and under a cloud in the Volksraad 
—we have no quarrel whatever. It would be a sad thing, and 
little conducive to reconciliation and the amalgamation of 
races through the length and breadth of South Africa, that 
chastisement should fall on them. But if their representa- 
tives are encouraged to make an independent stand at the 
present time, it may stil) be possible to effect by peaceful 
means a settlement more promising of good results than the 
most successful campaign. Of public political opinion or 
regular opposition there is at present no trace in the 
Transvaal. The country farmer is too remote to receive 
a political education and the unofficial Boer of 
Pretoria is too unpractised in the solution of political 
problems to have any definite views at a crisis. Even 
the one independent Boer organ in Pretoria, which is 
constantly occupied in cavilling at Mr. Kruger and the 
Krnugerites, and is eloquent when it is a question of ap- 
pointing a Hollander or an Afrikander to the mastersbip of a 
village school—even this newspaper has not had anything 
more definite to say all through the present difficulty than 
that it is much to be hoped that the Members of the Volks- 
raads will place the interests of the State before rrivate ends 
in registering their votes, or tendering their opinions on the 


various proposals that come before them. The Transvag] 
Boers are impracticable because in their simplicity they bave 
in easy times turned their backs upon such of their natural 
leaders as have knowledge and intelligence enough to navi. 
gate the ship of State, and have preferred to posts of trust 
and responsibility the simpler folk who spoke the local 
“taal.” These simple folk, with Mr. Krager at their head, 
have come now to the end of their resources, and are standing 
savagely at bay because they can no longer guide the course 
of events. The peasantry, who have reposed exclusive confidence 
in them, do not now know where to look for representatives 
who can take the place of their old favourites, and adhere 
to these latter in consequence with the loyalty of despair. 
There is the true reason why the wretched Transvaalers are 
drifting into a war, in which they have nothing to fight for, 
with Great Britain, which desires nothing so much as a settle. 
ment, and nothing else so wuch as a settlement by peaceful 
means, 


Is it not possible that in these ciroumstances a word of 
encouragement addressed to the liberal Boers may prove the 
key to the situation? Mr. Esselen pre-eminently—but there 
are some others who more or less share his prestige—enjoys 
the confidence of his compatriots to such an extent that they 
would probably rally round him if it were understood that 
the British Government would listen to what he had to say. 
Why, then, should not the British Government strengthen 
his hands by causing it to be known that it would not pro- 
ceed to extremity if any person or party could succeed in 
carrying through from within the necessary reform of the 
Administration ? It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
the Pretoria clique is a mere oligarchy using the name of a 
democratic Government, but representing the feelings of the 
great bulk of the Boers as little as it does that of the Ont. 
landers. Political apathy bas reduced the village Boer toa 
nonentity, and for the first time probably since 1880 he is 
now beginning to realise that politics is a business which 
demands sound heads as well as sound hearts, Is it not 
worth while to make an attempt while yet there is time to 
afford these people an opportunity and an inducement to 
shake off the yoke of the incompetent rulers whom, in sheer 
ignorance and inattention, they have installed as their 
masters and spokesmen at Pretoria P—I am, Sir, &., 

J. W. Gorpon. 

Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., August 28th. 


[Our correspondent’s suggestion has our warmest sympathy, 
though we fear it comes too late to have any practical effect 
apon the situation. We do not mean by this that we regard 
war as now inevitable, but rather that the decision as to the 
emancipation of the Onatlanders cannot well be postponed 
much longer.—Epb. Spectator.] 





[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—We claim the sovereignty, not the suzerainty. Cotgrave 
thus defines the latter dignity :—“ Suzeraineté: f. Souveraigne 
(but subalterne) iurisdiction, superior (but not supreame) 
power, high or chiefe authoritie, subiect or inferior, to the 
maiestie of Kings. And ‘Suzerains’ thus: High and mightie 
Lords hauing under them many vassalls, were tearmed so in 
old time ; aud at this day (1611] the King’s principall Jadges 
bauve sometimes this title bestowed on them ” (Ed. 1632).—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. G. BoswEiu-STone. 
47 Wickham Road, Beckenham. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE DECISION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 
(To tar Eprror or THE “* SprectTaTor.”] 
S1r,—In your editorial note to the letter of a laymen 
on this subject, in the Spectator of August 19th, you say: 
“His appeal to the English clergy to disobey is an 
appeal to men to break promises of obedience made by 
them in the most solema manner.” At our ordination we 
promised to obey our ordinary, and to follow his godly 
admonitions, and submit to his godly jadgments. But “the 
opinion” of the two Archbishops sitting without any synod 
of the Church, expressing that two matters of ritual (essential 
to the catholicity of the English Cburch) are ont of date, 
and bad hetter be quietly dropped as inconvenient, and not 








suited to the times, is neither ‘‘a godiy ” admonition, nor “a 
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ly” judgment, but a mere legal opinion of State-made law, 
which bas incensed the Catholic party, and may extinguish the 
candle which Latimer lighted at the stake, for another Arch- 
bishop might express the opinion that the Bible was out of 
date. Should we then be expected toobey? May Lask how we 
ean honestly, honourably, or conscientiously obey an ad- 
monition of the ordinary, which contradicts the usage of 
the Catholic Church for centuries, and yet maintain the 
continuity of the Church of England? The only conscience 
we have to obey is the voice of the Church, not of two or 
a dozen Archbishops or Bishops, for their opinion may be 
heretical, but what has been held and practised by the 
Church semper, ubique, and ab omnibus —I aia, Sir, &e., 

Piess L. CLAUGHTON. 


[The preface to the Prayer-book, which is part of the 
Prayer-book, declares thet the Archbishop is in the last 
resort to decide disputed points of ceremony. Unless, then, 
the Prayer-book has no binding force on the clergy, the 
decision of the Archbishops is a “ godly judgment,” for it is a 
judgment pronounced by one who is not only competent tu 
make it, but specially designated to perform the duty in 
guestion, The decision of the Archbishops on a point of 
doctrine would very likely be open to Bishop Claughton’s 
objections, because the Archbishops would not be empowered 
to make such decision. Unless, however, the Prayer-book is 
to be discarded, it cannot be said that the Archbishops are not 
capable of resolving doubts as to ceremonies.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CRICKET. 
[To THR EpIToR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow me to thank you for your excellent paragraph in 
the Spectator ot August 19th on the subject of drawn games at 
cricket. My interest in the matter, I may explain, goes back 
a good many years, for I am, I believe, the second oldest 
cricketer in England. I played my first match at Lord’s in 
1832, I am one of the original trustees of the M.C.C., have 
been on its Committee for about forty years, I am one of the 





founders of the I Zingari, and I think that I was on the 
original Committee of the Surrey Club. Now, this sounds 
very much like boasting, although there is really nothing to 
boast of. My object is to show you that, however mach my 
judgment and opinion may be at fault, I have bad a long 
expertence of the game. I, like many others, feel very 
strongly on the subject, and am sure that if something 
is not done to put a stop to these long, dreary innings, 
the noble old game will, like its sister-sport foot- 
ball, go to the dogs. The great hindrance to any 
reform is the batting interest, which is unhappily very 
strong. Most of the rising batsmen seem to consider nothing | 
else but their averages, which, they ought to know, are 

no test whatever of good cricket. Surely all real cricketers 

will prefer quality to quantity. I wish, too, that some one 

would try to impress upon many of our modern bowlers that 

their object should be to hit the wicket, and not to bowl 

Maiden overs, which never can win a match. Alas! bere 

Comes your average again! One cause of these very long 

invings is the state of the ground. This is, of course, a 

difficult subject to deal with. “ Lord’s” is now, owing to the 

care of our able secretary, and I must not altogether ignore 

the work of his predecessor, like a billiard-table. I do not | 
myself think that “billiard-table” grounds conduce to 

brilliant cricket. Some things, however, can be done, and 

ought to be attended to at once, especially two of the subjects | 
mentioned in your paragraph, viz.—the “boundary” and | 
“Lb.w.” questions. I donot at present quite see how any altera- | 
tions in the “ follow on ” can conduce to the shortening of the 
innings. Most cricketers will, I am sure, agree with you that 
there must be no tampering with the size of the wickets or bat. 
There isone more question which I must refer to ere I conclude. 
I do so with regret, and it is very probable that I may give 
offence in some quarters. There is a growing opinion among 
cricketers, and many have spoken to me about it, that the 
question of gate-money in many cases, but most certainly not 
in all, has much to do with these long innings and drawn 
matches, I hope that every real, earnest cricketer will do 
every possible thing in his power to save the game from 
becoming, like football, a mere commercial speculation, which | 
will be simply rnin to the grand old game, and a national | 


| places might grow and increase. 


Calamity, Of course, there are too many matches played! necessary repairs had been executed on windows already 


now. Many of the players seem to be very stale when they 
enter the field. If there were half the number of matches we 
should have better cricket. I wish that my Committee would 
take the whole matter up in earnest. It is my opinion, as 
well as that of many others, that the M.C.C. Committee, with 
their great power and influence, ought to lead, and not 
follow.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. Broventor, M.C.C. and LZ. 
Callipers, Kings Langley, August. 





STONEHENGE.—A WARNING. 

(To THE EDITOR OP THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Referring to your article on Stonehenge in the Spectator 
of August 26th, it is well that the public attention bas been 
called to this unique monument, which you justly consider to 
be of surpassing interest. In the question of ownership I 
venture to think that the main point is that Stonehenge 
should be in the hands of those who will preserve it. Unless 
measures are taken without delay, it is likely to lose a great 
deal of its interest and value. There is just one part of the 
outer ring of stones in a sufficiently perfect condition to give 
an idea of the former appearance of the whole,—I mean the 
part where three imposts retain their position on four upright 
stones, For some time they have been leaning outwards in a 
dangerous manner, and at any moment they may be reduced 
toa shapeless heap. A small buttress of masonry at the 
base of one or more of the uprights would render them secure 
for an indefinite period. I hope that you will call attention to 
this matter, which may fairly be considered of national im- 
portance, Personally, I should like to see a good many of 
the prostrate stones restored to the positions which they 
have evidently occupied; but if this suggestion be inad- 
missible, let us at least make sure that nothing more shall 
fall. If neither the owner nor the antiquarian societies will 
help, it is an object for which subscriptions could easily be 
raised.—I am, Sir, &c., M 





MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Some time ago the subject of memorial tablets, 
recording deeds of heroism or great self-sacrifice, was dwelt 
upon in the Spectator, and the desire was expressed that a 
custom of placing such memorials in churches or in public 
The following story and 
inscription may, therefore, be of interest to your readers, 


| and may do a little to lead a good tendency on. Mure 


than thirty years ago, on the East Coast of Lincolnsbire, 


| and in the winter time, a man went down to the sea-bank 


to break up the ice at a sluice where a fresh-water drain 
ran into the sea, It was cold and difficult work, but 
necessary, if the fields were not to be flooded. And 
this is the story of what happened, told in the words of 
Joseph Michael, who had a hand in it:—“ On January 24th, 
1867, I was on the North Coates sea-bank, shooting; saw 
Joseph Osborne breaking ice, and putting it through the 
sluice; had a little conversation with him, then walked on 
for about sixty yards, when I heard him call for help. I 
went back, and found he had fallen out of the boat, and was 
in the water with his legs under the sluice. I got another 
boat, which was close at hand, and pulled it to him with an 
old scraper, as there were no oars to be found. As soon as I 
got near enough to him he clutched the boat, which capsized. 
I then pulled myself up to the sluice-door with the scraper, 
and holding there, called for help. Meanwhile Osborne, 
who was trying to get on to the boat, went under 
the sluice, and the boat jammed and held him, until 
William Capes came to our assistance. Osborne called out: 
‘Save Joe first,’ and Capes took me down in a boat, and 
then we set the other boat at liberty, and Osborne went 
through the sluice. Other help came then, and we puiled 
him out, and found he was dead.” It may not seem a 
remarkable story, or a deed of self-sacrifice more striking 
than many others which that coast could tell; and, indeed, 
in the neighbourhood the remembrance of it has almost 
passed away, But this year, when the will of my uncle 
was read, it was found to have made a deep impression 
on one heart and mind. For the will directed that 
the interest of a sum of money should be used, after 
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erected, to place a window, or other memorial, in North 
Coates Parish Church to the memory of Joseph Osborne. 
The rector and churchwardens hope to place on the wall of 
the church a stone tablet with this inscription :— 


“To Jesus, 

Our Saviour and Pattern, 
and to the memory of 
Joseph Osborne, 
who 

In Peril of Death 
Chose the Safety of his Friend 
Before his Own, 
and was drowned 
Jan, 24, 1867.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. Parker. 


Kidderminster, August 28th. 





THE SIERRA LEONE MALARIA-MOSQUITO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The discovery of the malaria-mosquito at Sierra Leone 
is nothing wonderful; the wonderful thing would have been 
that this genus, Anopheles, of the gnat tribe, widely distributed 
in Earope—from Scandinavia to Italy,from England to Rassia 
—as well as in India and in the United States, should not be 
found on the West Coast of Africa. As one who knows 
something of India and of fever, I quite agree with your 
views on the question in your notes of last week. When the 
expedition returns triumphantly from Sierra Leone, it might 
with advantage visit Rangoon, the place you give as an 
example of the apparent failure of the theory, for a study of 
the other side of the question. Rangoon is on alluvial soil, 
in the delta of the Irrawaddy, with rice-fields, luxurious 
vegetation, moist heat, in fact everything necessary to form a 
“hot-bed of fever,” in Netley phraseology,—to say nothing of 
mosquitoes. And these, as you remark, swarm and bite with 
a vigour exceeded nowhere in the tropics. What an ideal place 
for discovering the malaria-mosquito! But unfortunately there 
is no fever in Rangoon, and troops that have come from some 
high and dry station in India, saturated with fever, get rid 
of it entirely after a few months in Rangoon. One might 
almost imagine that mosquito-bites were an antidote to 
malaria. Can the reason be that the genus Anopheles, so 
widely distributed elsewhere, even in Europe, is absent in 
Rangoon? Maust all the sorts and kinds of mosquitoes for 
which it is famous be harmless species in whose circulation 
bold and vigorous phagocytes watch ready to devour the 
imbibed hamatozoa of imported malaria, and thus keep the 
mosquitoes, freed from the depressing parasite, in health, 
strength on the wing, and attention to business? Rangoon, 
with Tonghoo and other military stations in Burmah, offer 
evidence that will have to be demolished before the mosquito 
theory of fever can be accepted. And Rangoon is not the 
only Eastern place where medical theories of fever break 
down before facts. The teachings of Netley have always 
afforded amusement to medical officers who have been long 
stationed in India and have had wits to use. Show me a 
place in which there is no fever, and it will probably be one 
of the hot-beds of fever of medical doctrinaires—and vice 
versd.—I am, Sir, &., 
A Doctor (tHOUGH DUBBED A COLONEL). 





“TIMOR DOMINI INITIUM SAPIENTI 2,” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Surely your correspondent, IIA@EI MAGOS, is mixing 
up two or three distinct texts. Job xxviii. 28: “And anto 
man He said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
and to depart from evil is understanding.” Psalm cxii. 10: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good 
anderstanding have all they that do His commandments” 
(Authorised Version); “dothereafter” (Prayer-book Version). 
If I am right, all the subtlety of the letter is misplaced. 
Looking to Proverbs ix. 10 I find: “ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the holy is 
understanding.” In all three cases the translators have 
written “and,” so they evidently found no antithesis—I am, 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 
Sir,—I am rather sorry that the Spectator should have eo 
resolutely condemned Mr. Chaplin’s suggestion of a shilling 
tax on corn as a scheme for providing a portion, at least, of 
an old-age pension fund. I would venture to notice that 
Mr. Chaplin’s idea is that this fund should partly be Pro 
vided “by a covering tax, the weight of which will fall to q 
large extent upon the class to be benefited,” as Lord Ebury 
expresses it. And that this idea is entertained by men 
differing widely from Mr. Chaplin’s general views on political 
questions is evident from the fact that the Member for the 
Harbro division—Mr. J. W. Logan—some few months ago 
suggested that an old-age pension fund might be provided by 
means of an increased tax on beer, a tax which would fall 
mainly on the working class. Mr. Logan is recognised by 
working men as one of their friends, for he has been returned 
to Parliament again and again by the votes of Leicestershire 
labourers. No doubt the shilling tax on corn is open to grave 
objections, and these you have most ably set forth in your 
article; still, such a tax would enable working men to con. 
tribute to their pension fund in a manner that would not be 
burdensome. So, for each labourer’s family the amount of 
the tax would not exceed 5s, a year, and labourers would not, 
I think, grudge this amount, if it secured them a pension of 
5s. a week. Iam fully with you in your proposal to defer 
the beginning of the pension beyond the age of sixty-five, 
though the delay of ten years which you suggest seems 
rather too long. In the opinion of working men themselves 
the age of seventy would be most suitable, and this is shown 
by the fact that in most of the independent benefit clubs so 
common in country villages half a century ago, “ walking 
pay,” as it was called—.e., an old-age pension—always began 
at the age of seventy. It was the heavy burden entailed 
upon the funds by this “walking pay” that led to the 
collapse of so many of these societies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-Vicar.- 

[The proposal to raise the pension money by an increase in 
the tax on beer has much to recommend it, and is certainly 
not open to the objections incident to a revival of the Corn- 
laws. We cannot agree as to seventy being the best age. 
We prefer seventy-five, our object being, as we have often set 
forth, not so much to support a large number of old people, 
as to relieve the benefit societies from the burden and risk of 
the exceptionally long lives, and so to enable them to grant 
far easier terms than at present.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ENGLAND’S DEBT TO WORDSWORTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1z,—In your article upon the above subject in the Spectator 
of August 5th you say: ‘“ We should be inclined to appraise 
the true inner nature of any well-read and cultivated English- 
man by his attitude to Wordsworth.” Now, having no love 
whatever for Wordsworth’s poems, and indeed feeling always 
more or less bored when compelled to read any verse, though 
now and then falling in a vague manner upon some lines by a 
small poet which please my ear, I am wondering how low my 
inner nature must be. And yet Iam tolerably well read in 
prose writings, and have always hoped that I possess a fair 
amount of culture. Moreover, I am positive that I possess a 
large amount of artistic taste and feeling, and my love of 
music, from Mozart to Tschaikowsky, is unbounded. What, 
then, is the matter with my inner nature? Why do I always 
read prose in preference to the very best verse? Why do I find 
more poetry in parts of “ Marius the Epicurean ” and “ John 
Inglesant ” than in all the volumes of Tennyson and Browning, 
or even in those of the great Shakespeare himself? Now 
and then I dip into Shelley, and find pleasure in some of 
his short poems; but, as a rule, I never read poetry if I 
can get prose, and I find parts of ‘“ Modern Painters ” appeal 
to my love of Nature far more than anything Wordsworth, or 
any other poet, ever wrote. It is not appreciation of Nature 
which is absent; the intense love of the beauties of the earth, 
the sea, and the sky were in me long before I could read; 
but in your jadgment there must be something terribly wrong 
about my inner self; and there is only one thing which may 
account for the deficiency,—I am a woman. Will this fact 
save me from condemnation, and allow me, as a cultivated 
human being, to go on loving rhythmical prose far more than 





Sir, &e., 


No Hxresralist. 





rhyming verse PI am, Sir, Kc., Ss. B. 
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POETRY. 
——@———- 
MY LAST TERRIER. 


I mouRN ‘ Patroclus,’ whilst I praise 
Young ‘ Peter’ sleek before the fire, 

A proper dog whose decent ways 
Renew the virtues of his sire ; 

‘Patroclus’ rests in grassy tomb 

And ‘ Peter’ grows into his room. 


For tho’, when Time or Fates consign 
The terrier to his latest earth, 
Vowing no wastrel of the line 
Shall dim the memory of his worth, 
I meditate the silkier breeds, 
Yet still an Amurath succeeds : 


Succeeds to bind the heart again 

To watchful eye and strenuous paw, 
To tail that gratulates amain 

Or deprecates offended Law; 
To bind, and break, when failing eye 
And palsied paw must say good-bye. 


Ah, had the dog’s appointed day 
But tallied with his master’s span, 
Nor one swift decade turned to grey 
The busy muzzle’s black and tan, 
To reprobate in idle men 
Their threescore empty years and ten ! 


Sure, somewhere o’er the Stygian strait 
‘Panurge’ and ‘ Bito,’ ‘ Tramp’ and ‘ Mike,’ 
In couchant conclave watch the gate, 
Till comes the last successive tyke, 
Acknowledged with the countersiga : 
“ Your master was a friend of mine.” 


In dreams I see them spring to greet, 
With rapture more than tail can tell, 
Their master of the silent feet 
Who whistles o’er the asphodel, 
And thro’ the dim Elysian bounds 
Leads all his cry of little hounds. 
JoHN HatsHam. 





NOONTIDE. 


Tue high stars over at night 
Are under at noon; 

And a young soul’s vision of Heaven 
Passes how soon! 


He climbs; and the clear seen goal 
Is gone—ah ! where P 
Whispers a voice from the Infinite, 
Climb! Iam there! 
F. W. Bovurpi11on, 


MUSIC. 


-—_o--—. 
EFFICIENT AMATEURS. 
Tur mutual relations of professional and amateur musicians 
have not always been as harmonious as they are at present. 
Thus, about fourteen years ago a vigorous protest was for- 
mulated in one of the leading dailies by a prominent and 
Popular musician, ‘When [English] singers and instru- 
mentalists are proficient,” so ran his indictment, “ they are 
met by a serious competitor in the shape of that new develop- 
ment, the musical amateur,” These amateurs, he continued, 
are “extremely formidable, as interfering with the bread and 
butter of the profession...... Musical amateurs as a 
body g0 very little to public performances..... . Many of 
them sing and play very well, and make their own and their 
friends’ music instead of paying professional performers. 
Such joys are cheap, but they lop off an important item from 
an artist’s income,” Very little was said as to the means by 
Which it was proposed to bring these encroaching amateurs to 
4 sense of their unsportsmanlike conduct. The author of 
the protest was apparently content with urging that even 
though they sang or played like seraphs, amateurs had no 











business to exercise their talents, and this somewhat narrow 
view provoked a satiric rejoinder in one of the comic papers 
in which the professional, protesting loudly against the com- 
petition of the “cultured amateur,” was made to say :— 

“ Why can’t they stick to crewel work, or painting pota and pang, 

And leave at least one English art to English artisans ?” 

The controversy, whivh rested, on the side of the aggrieved 
professionals, on a frankly commercial basis, soon died a 
natural death. If the possession of a competence is to 
debar a person from the exercise of artistic talent, strict logio 
would demand the retirement from the boards of all per- 
formers who have amassed sufficient wealth to enable them 
to do so. At the same time it was insinuated that, 
animated solely by a love of notoriety, amateurs were 
entering into competition with professionals on public 
platforms, and this charge has cropped up from time to time 
‘n the intervening years. Here it is enough to reply 
that if people of independent means choose to offer 
their services gratuitously, or to pay for the privilege 
of appearing on the same platform with professionals, they 
will never endure the ordeal of publicity if incompetent. Ou 
the other hand, if their talent is on a level with that of their 
professional colleagues, such public appearances are almost 
invariably the prelude to the adoption of the professional 
status. To sum up, the number of amateurs who exclude 
professionals from public engagements by offering their 
services gratuitously or by performing for a nominal fee 
(like the amateur cricketer who is allowed his hotel expenses) 
is extremely small, Extremely small, also, is the number of 
those who adopt the professional status although possessed of 
independent means, or concurrently practising some other 
calling. But though negligible in quantity, this section of 
the performing musical world contains within its ranks 
artists of the most superlative quality. It is not too much 
to say that within the last ten years, four-fifths of the best 
native or American singers, lyrical or dramatic, have come 
from the ranks of the amateurs. The outcry that was 
raised fourteen years ago could now only be supported by the 
avowal of frankly Socialistic principles, and its translation 
into practice would deprive us of nearly all our best singers. 
As regards our orchestras, matters stand on an entirely 
different footing. To begin with, there is no gratification of 
vanity to be got out of membership in a band of eighty or 
a hundred performers. The number of amateurs who have 
the skill, as well as the enthusiasm, to face the work entailed 
on the members of a professional band must be extremely 
minate. Besides, the adoption of the Trade-Union methods by 
our orchestral players has rendered the intrusion of amateurs, 
no matter how competent, virtually an impossibility. 


Since 1885, when it was resentfully alleged by the most 
popular British composer of the generation that “half the 
music of London was performed by amateurs to one another,” 
the immense development of orchestral concerts has relegated 
the amateur executant—we have already excepted singers— 
in great measure to a passive or appreciative position. To 
realise the services, however, which amateurs have rendered 
in the development of modern music we must turn to Russia. 
There we are confronted with the remarkable fact, to quote from 
Mrs. Newmarch’s preface to her translation of M. Habets’s in- 
teresting volume on Borodin and Liszt, that scarcely one of 
the most notable composers has been able to maintain himself 
by the exclusive exercise of his art. “Only those lucky 
enough to possess private means have been able to devote 
themselves entirely to music.” Glinka and Darjomijsky were 
both men of considerable private fortune. Borodin was suc. 
cessively an Army doctor and professor of chemistry who 
lectured till his death. César Cui is a General, and is, or wasa 
few years ago, Professor of Fortification in the School of Mili- 
tary Engineering in St. Petersburg; while Rimsky-Korsakotf 
served for years in the Navy, and “found time on his voyages 
round the world to combine composition and a severe course 
of theoretical studies with his duties at the guns or on the 
quarter-deck.” Moussorgsky was a smart officer in the famous 
Preobajensky Regiment. 


If we are unable to produce in this country such a striking 
list of eminent composers who have paid a divided allegiance 
to art and some practical or scientific calling, many names will 
occur of those who have rendered splendid service to the art 
without ever claiming the professional status. Where 
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could a better friend of music or musicians be found than | 


Sir George Grove, “an amateur of amateurs,” to use his own 
words, who has been lighthouse-builder, engineer, editor, 
manager, as well as a musical pioneer and proselytiser ? 
Another notable instance, whose talents have only been 
clearly revealed even to his friends since bis prema- 
ture death, was the late Mr. Norman Grosvenor, a 
selection of whose vocal compositions has recently been 
publisbed by Messrs. Novello, Here the parallel to that 
dual activity displayed by men like Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
other Russian musicians is very striking. Educated at Eton, 
he entered the Guards at the age of twenty, and was returned 
unopposed for Chester in the Liberal interest some five years 
later. But after five years in the House of Commons he 
contentedly abandoned politics in order the better to 
devote himself to the serious study of music,—which 
was the paramount and absorbing interest of his 
life. Even while a Guardsman he had spent most of 
his leisure hours in music lessons, and now he re- 
doubled his efforts, practising regularly as much as four 
hours at the piano daily, besides working at harmony and 
composition. Between 1874, when he left the House of 
Commons, and 1881, when he married, he pursued his studies 
with indefatigable zeal,and spent two winters at Munich stndy- 
ing counterpoint and composition under Rheinberger. That 
these studies in no way impaired his practical business talents, 
or interfered with bis love of sport, will be readily admitted 
by all who knew him in the last fifteen years of his life 
Though after his marriage he always worked a great part of 
the day at the pianoforte and composition, he impressed those 
who met him in the City by his remarkable assiduity and 
grasp of business matters, and besides filling other similar 
posts, held the managing directorship of the Sun Company. 
We may add that to the end of his life he was a great reader 
and immensely fond of all outdoor games, He was alike free 
from the effeminacy and the selfishness which in not a few 
musicians accompanies an absorbing addiction to the art of 
music, and was prominently associated with the movement 
for bringing opportunities for hearing classical music within 
reach of the masses, The “in memoriam ” selection from his 
works is of slender buik—much more, including an unfinished 
symphony, still remains in manuscript—bat it is marked by 
a graceful melodic vein backed by careful workmanship, while 
the choice of the words affords ample evidence of the composer’s 
catholic sympathies and wide reading. The authors treated 
range from Herrick to Stevenson, from Skakespeare to Austin 
Dobson, from Shelley to the anonymous nursery rhymesters, 
but in every case the spirit of the words is faithfully reflected 
in the music, 

Sach a career, earnestly and modestly—for Mr. Grosvenor 
never published any of his compositions in his lifetime 
=—<devoted to the pursuit and furtherance of all that was best 
in music, shows us how careful we should be in the use of 


that extremely elastic term “amateur.” Certainly there was | 


nothing perfunctory, nothing of the sciolist or the smatterer, 
in his attitude to the art he served so long and loya'ly. Of 
such amateurs—men and women who, while freed from the 
necessity of making a livelihood out of art, and from the 


concomitant temptation of making concessions to the popular | 


taste in their compositions or performances, cultivate it out of 
sheer love—music can never have toomany. Indeed, one may 
go so far as to say that in proportion as the great composers 
were animated by this spirit, so was their work distinguished 
by the unconventionality, the freshness, the element of 
Burprise, which are not the least engaging qualities of genius, 
There was a great deal of the amateur in Schumann and 
in Berlioz, the elimination of which would have deprived 
their works, along with many patent defects, of much that 
was of engrossing interest. C. L. G. 


BOOKS. 


oh 
MR. MONTEFIORE’S BIBLE FOR HOME READING.* 
Mr. MontTEFIORE begins this second volume with a brief 
sketch of Hebrew history and literature of the post-exilic 
period as far as the end of the Maccabean times. This may 











® The Bible for Home Reading. Edited of C. G. Montefioro. Second Part. 
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—, 
serve very well as a sort of key-map to what follows, It 


| indicates the writer’s position as a critic. He regards all th 


books of which he treats in this volume as post-exilic in date 
excepting an uncertain portion of the earlier ebapters of 
Isaiah and the propbecies of Amos and Hosea. (Joel, whore 
date has been the subject of much controversy, he assigns to 
the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth centy 
B,C.) Of even the most ancient poems in the Psalter (thom 
in the First Book), he doubts whether any are older than the 
Exile. This question of date is one which we have no inten, 
tion of arguing. Nevertheless, we feel we must repeat the 
caution which we have expressed more than once in this 
matter, and do so with the more empbasis on account of our 
very real admiration for Mr. Montefiore’s book. It is not in 
the least open to the charge which Matthew Arnold bronght 
against one of the earliest efforts of English Biblical criticism, 
tbat it did not tend to edification. Still, we think that Mr, 
Montefiore is over-confident in his critical assertions. The 
fact that the whole body of Hebrew literature is so very smal] 
deprives criticism of its most effective and reliable instro. 
ment, comparison. And this necessity for caution has been 
much emphasised by recent events. Mr. Montefiore mentions 
with interest the supposed discovery of portions of the 
original Hebrew of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, In so doing 
he follows an almost universal consensus of Hebrew 
scholars. And yet within the last few weeks we have 
had a confident assertion by Professor Margoliouth, who both 
by inheritance and by personal acquirement is qualified to 
speak with authority, that this supposed original is 
manifestly a translation. Now we have no idea of 
judging between Professor Margoliouth and the experts 
whom he criticises. But this may be said without fear 
of contradiction, that such a variance of opinion could not 
happen in the field of Greek or Latin scholarship, It is 
impossible to imagine Professor Jebb and Dr. Rutherford, 
both of whom we mention honoris causa, taking opposite 
views on the analogous question of a supposed Latin or Greek 
original, Happily these matters are not of the cracial 
importance which was once attached to them. If we have, 
for instance, to give up the Davidic authorsbip of the 
Nineteenth Psalm, and with it the pictures that have been 
before our eyes from childhood of the Shepherd King 
gazing into the midnight skies, we need not lose the real 
beauty and instruction of the poem. 

The volume is divided into five sections, treating 
respectively of “The Wisdom Literature,” ‘ Prophetical 
Literature,” “Religious Tales” (Esther and Jonah), “The 
Psaims,” and “The Maccabean Uprising,” the book of 
Daniel being included in the last. The first of these is the 
largest, occupying as it does a little more than a third of 
the whole, and, we may say, the most interesting. It is 
a notable fact that a Jewish schular should put Eecle: 
siasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, neitber of them 
included in the Hebrew Oanon, on an equality with 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. The first was undoubtedly 
written in Hebrew, whether or no we have any portions of 
the original, but the second is, by common consent, Greek 
only, and so undoubtedly relegated to the category of the 
apocryphal, The Protestant Canon rejects both, while 
the Roman accepts them, and it is a little surprising to seea 
Jewish commentator, whom his “observing” brethren would 
not consider orthodox, cast in his lot with Rome, And 
indeed, estimated by intrinsic worth—not the determining 
consideration with the Tridentine theologians, by the wuy- 
both books are worthy of this place. They want, doubtless. 
what may be described as the prevailing sanity of the 
Canonical Scriptures, but there is an element in them of 
philosophical thought, and distinct approximations 
Christian ideas which are not to be found elsewhere 
In one direction at least, as Mr. Montefiore would 
himself concede—i.e., the doctrine of immortality—the 
world owes much to Christiamty, This, indeed, how 
ever it may have been modified in after times, was ité 
earliest proclamation to mankind. On the other hand, 
Christians are bound to acknowledge the advances which 
the later Jewish thinkers made in this direction. Heres 
what Mr. Montefiore says of the teaching of the Book of 
Wisdom -— 


“ Note how, te our author, wisdom and God’s spirit are one and 
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etimes he speaks of ‘God’s incorruptible spirit,’ 
pasar by a plait of wisdom,’ sometimes of wisdom itself, 
pot times of wisdom as @ spirit, sometimes of a holy spirit in 
re sometimes of ‘the spirit of the Lord,’ sometimes of the 
tholy epirit of discipline, and finally,as in the last passage, of 
the holy spirit of God.’ In all these various forms the same 
{dea is variously expressed. He means by them that aspect of 
God which seems to him the creative cause of all existence, the 
ving condition and active source of truth, of beauty and of 
oodness, God as the sustainer of nature, God as the inspirer of 
i these divine functions are attributed by our author to 
Wisdom or the Holy Spirit. God in his own divine life—who 
can fathom it or him ? But God is near as well as far. And it is 
in his quality as giver, helper and inspirer that our Alexandrian 
gage, combining Greek and Hebrew strands of thougii, attempts 
to bring him more closely home to us by the conception of him 
as holy and all-pervading Spirit, For this conception, healthful 
snd quickening as it is, we have reason to be grateful; nor must 
we forget its close connexion, in our author’s mind at any rate, 
with his second claim to honour and renown, the doctrine of the 
goul’s immortality. Man’s soul is akin to the world’s soul, and 
therefore, like that, imperishable. Not till that doctrine is fully 
reached is it easy to distinguish clearly between the things of 
sense and the things of spirit, and to mark with adequate 
dif-rence the cleavage between the perishable outward ‘goods’ 
of ‘matter’ and the inward and incorruptible ‘goods’ of ‘soul.’ 
Not till then is it possible to realise fully that the essential gifts 
of Spirit are essentially spiritual—beanty, wisdom and goodness ; 
and that those things are the supremest bestowals of God’s grace, 
which, being states or powers of the mind, are presumably 
indestructible by death.” 


We must pass over Mr. Montefiore’s treatment of Job and 
Eeclesiastes with the briefest expression of our feeling that 
itis, on the whole, eminently satisfactory. On Ecclesiastes, 
however, we should be disposed to set a higher value than 
our author appears to do. Surely there never was a more 
eloquent expression of the attitude of mind, so illogical 
and yet 80 common, and indeed so expressive of the 
inexplicable contradictions of life, which still holds fast to 
duty and the fear of God, however overpowering the evidence 
that man “walketh in a vain shadow and disquieteth him- 
elf in vain.” Though we are “ walking in a vain shadow,” 
we must still hold to duty and the fear of God. 


The analysis of the Psalter into groups of compositions 
suited for various attitudes of mind and circumstances of 
life is one of the most practically useful things in the book. 
Here especially it vindicates its title as The Bible for Home 
Reading. The use of the Psalter in its customary divisions. 
needs no apology of ours, but it may be most profitably 
supplemented by some such intelligent arrangement of it as 
is yiven in this volume, 


The last section, with its sketch of Maccabean history, is 
not the least interesting and valuable portion of the book 
This was the heroic period of Israel. The Maccabees and the 
armies which they led to battle are not unworthy to be 
tanked with the men who fought at Marathon. And the 
story of what they did and suffered, of their patriotism, so ful! 
both of patience and of courage, suggests an interesting 
question. The Jew was once the most patriotic of men. Is 
this a virtue which in his present condition he cannot 
practise? The answer concerns, as recent events show us 
only too plainly, the progress, and even the maintenance, of 
civilisation, Let us see what Mr. Montefiore has to say :— 


“It isan immense satisfaction that Judaism is now severed 
from national limits ; our religion and our country are not conter- 
minous ; there are millions of our religious brotherhood who are 
not of our nation ; there are millions of our nation who are not uf 
our religious brotherhood. Hence we Jews are peculiarly well 
iituated; we need never allow our religion to harm our patriotism 
or our patriotism to harm our religion, We have only to notice 
the evil results of an identification of nation with religion in the 
case of Russia to be the more stimulated to take the utmost 
Pains to get all the benefits we can from our own position of 
Vantage. Even in countries further west than Russia we see 
tendencies of a narrowing and dehumanising identification of 
religion with country. We Jews should be the purest univer- 
— No German, for instance, is better able than a German 
ew to have a true patriotism for Germany untainted by any 
engage jealousy of the foreigner. No German is better able 
ae & German Jew to bear a true love to his own religious 
rotherhood untainted by any prejudice against his fellow 
ema of other creeds. In all countries none are better able 

an Jews to seek to succour the oppressed and to help the down- 
trodden, not: because they belong to this religion or to that, not 
vcause they belong to this nation or to that, but for a reason far 
igher: because they are human, because they too are children of 

» be their race or religion what it may.” 


That is finely, and we believe truly, said. Nothing is more 
Striking or more pathetic than the way in which the Jews, 





even in countries where they are treated with cruelty and, 
what is far worse, contempt, cling to the land of their birth. 





THE HUMAN BOY® 

No falser saying was ever uttered than that “the boy is 
father to the man.” He is nothing of the kind. The girl 
may possibly be mother to the woman, but the boy is a 
distinct species by himself. He lives in a world of his own, 
peopled, through the exigencies of education, entirely by his 
fellows; he speaks a language apart, constructs hisown moral 
code, and thinks very little indeed of the language, morals, 
and customs of any other world. He is a child, and has the 
judgment of a child, and yet the fact of having to fight for his 
own hand at school has taught him a worldly-wise philosophy 
in dealing with his fellows worthy of a grey-headed 
diplomat. “That just shows you, pater, how kids can be 
led,” said an electioneering agent of nine, talking of a 
schoolboy election in which the small boys had “ plamped” 
for the opposition candidate, moved thereto by the said 
candidate’s “ minor,” who, living “a kid among kids,” had 
alternately cajoled and bullied his fellows into turning the 
election. It is, perhaps, just this mixture of the child and 
the trained citizen which makes the boy so difficult to under- 
stand. The motives which govern him in one capucity 
are far below or above those which affect him in 
the other. As a child he is inconsequent and un- 
reasonable, as a school citizen he is accustomed to con- 
certed action and to consider how to sway his fellows. 
The most singular thing of all is that half the human race 
has at one time passé par id, and has in later years forgotten 
all about it. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, however, is a notable ex- 
ception; he is a man, and yet the days of his boyhood have 
not slipped from his memory. He remembers the disused 
vocabulary, and even the “ point of view ” still more completely 
abandoned. He presents us in his latest book with a 
most vivid picture of his subject, the excellence and trath of 
which have been instantly appreciated by the “holiday” 
human boy, who, having devoured the book in a couple of 
bours, gravely pronounces it to be “ ratting.” 

For obvious reasons the stories in the book are all told in 
the first person. The oblique style of narration would have 
been too cold and formal to give the proper “ local colouring” 
to the language employed. We could hardly expect Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts in proprid persond to talk about “ howlers,” 
“jolly peculiar feelings,” and things being “ pretty measly,” 02 
to indulge in the delicious lyric— 

“Our Nubby’s nose is ponderous, 

And our Nubby’s nose is long; 

So it wouldn’t disgrace 

Our Nubby’s face 

If half of his nose was gone,”— 
which is, a8 is remarked by the writer, “not only jolly good 
poetry, but also true,—a thing all poetry isn’t by long chalks, 
as you can see in Virgil and such-like.” This lively style of 
narrative has, however, one disadvantage, that the teller of the 
tale is not always the same person. It would, perhaps, have 
made for more cohesion in the book if the narrator had con- 
tinued to be the young gentleman whose “biceps were the 
biggest in the lower school.” But this is merely hyper- 
criticism, and as all the stories are of “ Dr. Dunston’s” school 
at Merivale, and all written in the same dialect, the particular 
boy who purports to be writing does not much matter. The 
last story in the book, “The Buckeneers,” is ostensibly con- 
tributed by a “kid,” and the spelling follows suit, the story 
being about two boys who are “ pirits at heart,” and who are 
lectured after the catastrophe by Dr. Dunston as if they 
“were beests of pray.” The other stories are most cleverly 
differentiated from this one, and are mostly written by the 
“Lower Fifth.” They show far more command of the pre- 
judices governing orthography, and a certain amount of 
geographical imagination,—as, for instance, when Fulcher, 
one of the Sixth who was going out to Africa to be a 
missionary, said he would “glory in martyrdom really; and 
Nabbs, who knows a good deal about eating, used to write 
recipes for cooking Fulcher, and post them to imaginary 
Afncan kings, Bat I should think that to be merely eaten 
is not martyrdom, properly speaking. If it is, then every- 
thing we eat, down to periwinkles, must be martyrs; whick 
is absurd, like Euclid says.” 








® The Human Boy. By Eden Philipotts. London: Methuen and Co. (68. 
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Although the account of the “barring out” in the wing 
dormitory is by no means the best thing in the book, the 
list of provisions laid in by the boys must be quoted here 
just as it is in the text “to show what different ideas different 
chaps have about the things you ought to eat in a siege” :— 

“ TRELAWNY.—Two hams, eight loaves of bread. 

BRADWELL.—Three tins potted salmon, two seed cakes (big), 
box of biscuits. 

Asusy Masor.—Ten tins sardines. (Ashby has five shillings 
@ week pocket-money, his father being rather rich. Bradwell 
said it was rather a pity he spent it all in sardines.) 

AsHBy Minor.—Three pats of butter, three tins Swiss milk, 
one tin Guava jelly. (Bradwell was awfully pleased about the 
milk, because he said it was at once nourishing and pleasant to 
the taste.) 

Witson.—Six dried herrings, two pots veal and ham paste, 
one pot marmalade. (Herrings useless, unless eaten raw.) 

West.—Four bottles raspberry vinegar. (I am West, and I 
thought raspberry vinegar would be a jolly good thing to break 
the monotony of a siege, But Bradwell said it was simply a 
luxury.) 

Morrant.—One hamper containing twenty-four apples, twenty- 
seven pears. two pots blackberry jam. (Morrant has no pocket- 
money, but Bradwell said the fruit was good for a change.) 

Grpron.—Nothing. (Gideon is a Jew by birth, and gets ten 
shillings a week pocket-money. He pretended he had forgotten. 
Trelawny says he will suffer for it in the course of the siege.) 

Maruers.—Eight pieces of shortbread, five slabs of toffee, 
seven sausage-rolls. (The rolls were cut in half, to be eaten 
first thing before they went bad. But Bradwell said Mathers 
had made the selection of a fool, and so Mathors was rather 


vexed with Bradwell.) 
NEwneEs.—Ten loaves (five brown), one packet of beef tabloids. 


(Trelawny congratulated Newnes.) 

McInngs.—A lot of spring onions and lettuces, costing one- 
and-sixpence. (McInnes had been reading a book about chaps 
getting scurvy on a raft, and he thought a siege would be just 
the place for scurvy, so he bought all green stuff ; and Bradwell 
said it was good.) 

Corgry Minrmuvus.—Three pounds of mixed sweets. (Bradwell 
smacked his head when he heard what Corkey minimus had got ; 
but Trelawny pointed out that a few sweets served out from 
time to time might distract the mind.) 

DereysHirE.—A pigeon-pie and thirteen currant-buns with 


saffron in them. 

Forrxst.—Four pots Bovril, one bottle cider. (Bovril can be 
taken on bread like treacle, and once saved the lives of several 
shipwrecked sailors.) 

Watson Mrinor.—One pound dog biscuits, one pound dried 
figs, one box of dates, one tin of shrimp paste. (Asked why he 
took dog biscuits, he explained it was because he had seen an 
advertisement about the goodness of them. It said they had 
dried buffalo meat in them, which was a thing you could live for 
an immense duration of time on. Trelawny said that was pretty 
fair sense for a kid.) ” 

After the provision of all this “splendid food,” it is sad to 
read that the “ barring out ” bad the usual humiliating end. 

“ Nubby ” Tomkins, whose name has been mentioned above, 
is a great character in the book, and a person of varied 
accomplishments. He is a “corker” at “singing,” and his 
accomplishments in this direction give him cause for serious 
uneasiness. He thinks he will “get bacilluses or microbes 
into some important part of me, and die. It’s like those 
books the Doctor reads to the kids on Sundays, with choir- 
boysin them. The little brutes sing like angels, and their 
voices go echoing to the top of cathedrals, and make people 
blab about in the pews. Then they get microbes on the 
chest, and kick. You know the only thing I can do is to 
sing; and I shall die as sure as mud.” He is very 
keen on chemistry too, and “even down to the stuff 
in cough lozenges nothing is hid from him.” He is the 
originator of the great firework display that ends in a 
catastrophe which every one should read for themselves. It 
is, however, his biographer Mathers who makes the following 
philosophical reflection when the Doctor answers “ Nubby’s ” 
request for permission to have the fireworks by saying that 
he will consider the subject and answer later. “That means 
he'll think and think till he’s got a reason why you shouldn’t, 
and let you know then.” The consciences of parents and 
guardians will surely prick as they read this exposé of their 
hidden motives. 

There is a delightful piece of reasoning on the part of 
another boy called Butler, in the story of Morrant’s half- 
sovereign. Morrant has lost the coin, and argues that a boy 
called Fowle, who knew where he kept it, could not have 
taken it because— 

“€We were both Roman Catholics by religion, and that makes 
s great tie; and though many chaps hate Fowle pretty fright- 


fully, I’ve never known him try to score off me, except once, when 
he failed and apologised.’ And Butler said :—‘ That’s all right, I 





daresay; but he’s a little beast and a cur, and also a sen etag 
deadliest dye. I don’t say he’s taken the money, because that’ 
a libel, and he might, I believe, go to law against me; but | “ 
say that only one out of three people could have taken it and , 
know two didn’t, therefore Q.E.D. the other must have,’ Wane 
didn’t follow this very clever reasoning on the part of Bute 
He only thought that Fowle, being a Roman Catholic would 
never rob another; and Butler said he would, because it wasn’ 
like Freemasons, who wouldn’t score off one another for ‘. 
world. He explained that history was simply choked up with 
examples of Roman Catholics scoring off one another, Batle 
said :—‘ Religion’s quite different. One Buddhist is often inom, 
to have done another Buddhist in the eye, so why shouldn’t oy, 
Roman do another? In fact, they have thousands of times 
you’ll know when you come to read a little history and hear 


>? 


about the Spanish Inquisition. 
It is difficult in re-reading and quoting from the book t) 
realise that it was not really written by boys, so completely 
has the author entered in their spirit. Let us hope that 
this will not be the last we shall hear of Nubby and hiy 
friends, and that on some future occasion Mr. Phillpotts yilj 
once more set forth for us the graceless good-humonr and thy 
grotesque charm of the human boy. 





A DRAMATIC POET.*® 

Me. MaveHaw’s name is quite new to us, and we hope that 
we may talk with reason about the promise of his work, 
There is a great deal of fine thought, a great deal of good 
writing, and a great deal of poetry scattered abont in the 
five plays which make up this large volume. But there is 
very little drama. The worst of the five is the first, Sir 
Paul Pindar, which is quite incoherent in plot, and hinge 
upon a Indicrously improbable incident. Moreover, the 
speeches, which are everywhere too long in this prose play, 
run to a length which would occupy half of this colum; 
Sir Paul, the successful merchant under James I.,, is 4 
terribly long-winded old gentleman. But for all that be 
makes an excellent retort to Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador. After a passage at arms, from which Sir Paul 
emerges triumphant, Gondomar says: “Sir Paul, if I were 
not a Spaniard I should wish to be an Englishman.” And 
Sir Paul answers: “If I were not an Englishman, I should 
wish to be one.” The Landslip, another exercise in prose 
dialogue, is a puerile composition, though it contains a con 
siderable deal of finely expressed thought. Mr. Mangham 
lacks the gift of condensation essential to this way of 
writing. The Old and the New entitled “A Sketch fora 
Comedy,” is the third of the prose plays, and, unlike 
the others, deals with the present day. We hare 
only to say that it convinces us of Mr. Mangham's 
entire inability to write a comedy, but disposes us to 
think that he might compass a very good novel. His 
method is rambling, and in a discursive way he hits of 
character. Old Mr. Brereton is a capital study; his pride 
in his son, mixed with a distaste for the son’s new-fangled 
ideas, is perfectly natural; and his relations with his neigh- 
bour the M.P., once his fag at Eton, whom he persists ia 
calling Tommy and still genially orders about, are quite 
pretty to hear of. The young doctor, too, is well drawn; 
but as for the plot, it does not exist. Herbert's misunder- 
standings with Eleanor and the laboured analysis of his 
feelings towards the youth who proves to be his natoral 
brother are quite uninteresting, and only give the impressiol 
that Mr. Maugham is determined to be modern at all costs. 

The trath is that whatever Mr. Maugham is worth, he is 
worth asa poet. The best qualities in his prose are those of 
a poet,—sometimes a piece of imaginative eloquence, some 
times a pleasant conceit. His two dramas in verse deserve 
very much more careful consideration than the other three 
The Mastery of Men takes its subject from Egyptian history 
Hatasu, the man-minded Queen, stabs her husband, and, 
causing it to be announced that he has died by some sudden 
fever, rules in his stead, sending into a kind of imprisonment 
his brother Tehutimes. This passes in the prologue; the 
true action begins twelve years later, when Tebatimes 
returns a grown man with fame won in war, and is received 
with favour by Hatasu; but she refuses to grant his request 
that his brother should have what he had never received, s 
King’s funeral. In the second act Tehutimes goes secretly 
with his friends to visit the place where his brother lies, and 





* Sir Paul Pindar, and other Plays. By Harry Neville Maugham. Londo: 
Grant Richards. [5a.] 
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to test for himself his suspicions. The wounds on the 
embalmed corpse tell their story, but Hatasu’s spies have 
kept watch and soldiers rush in; Tehutimes escapes by a 
chance helped by the devotion of a comrade who disguises him- 
gelf in the Prince’s cloak. So we pass to the night of Hatasu’s 
triumph, when, having trampled her enemies underfoot, as 
she thinks, she puts off the kingly insignia that she has worn, 
and appears, dressed as a woman, at a feast to Hathor. But 
Tehutimes, rallying his force, comes in upon them and makes 
himself master. The last scene of all is that in which he con- 
fronts the terrible Queen and overbears her ; and she, proud to 
be mastered, owns that for the first time she loves,—she loves 
her conquerer. Tehutimes, though recognising in this fierce 
imperial nature his true mate, dooms her to death, and speaks 
the last word over her dead body :— 
“Dead, art thou? Dollive? AndamI king? 
And have I lost thee, lost thee, lost thee ? 
Twill be a weary world. This is man’s life— 
To win the highest bound, the utmost wish, 
And find his only happiness foregone.” 
It is an interesting scheme of a play, but at every point one 
feels the lack of concentration; the speeches are too long, 
the action sprawls out like an ill-driven team of horses; and 
in the end, for some reason which we cannot fathom, Mr. 
Maugham needlessly introduces the supernatural; Hatasu 
brings her black spells to bear, omnigenumque deum monstra 
ei latrator Anubis; Tehutimes invokes the white magic of 
Osiris to bring the Queen to death. But these criticisms do 
not touch the fact that there is a great profusion of real 
poetry in the work. Hatasu, this creature half Cleopatra, 
half Semiramis, is strongly portrayed. Her opening speech 
reads, perhaps, too like a woman’s-rights oration, but eloquent 
it iss— 
“There’s woman of all kinds, and the she-lion 
Is worthier than the jackass; we are beasta 
As for our bodies, and i kinship hold, 
Though feminine, to some more royal breed, 
The leopard or the eagle, while he is kin 
Unto the meaner sort. Women and men 
Are spoused against their natures, and the strong 
Would have assertion, save that among mortals 
There is repression that the forest-free 
And generous brutes would scorn.” 
And here is a speech that surely has much of Cleopatra in it, 
and of the Russian Catherine. Hatasu in the vault explains 
to the bound prisoners how they were tracked, how she herself 
had spied upon them, acting the courtesan, the— 
“ Well-made wench that danced 
As wildly as the winds on stormy days.” 


They answer her with taunts, but she outfaces them :— 


“Tam a law 
Unto myself; what reason has our doing 
Save the desire that prompts it? I would live 
A thousand lives as does the mutable, 
The eager thrill and stir of rich red blood 
Empassion me; for I am all I know. 
Iam man, woman, beast, reptile, flower, 
I am the fire, I am the limpid wave, 
I am the breath of spring and morning dew. 
But while I can be virginal and sweet, 
Yet there are pulses in me that declare 
A kinship with the vile and low that is 
Beauty in making...... 
I am the human flower that has its roots 
In the disdained earth of vulgar lives, 
But from that rank luxuriance I draw 
The sap which I transmute to vermeil hues, 
And the fair miracle of flesh and blood 
Which leans to ravishment of every wind.” 
And the last scene with Tehutimes is fine throughout, though 
haan it seldom attains to such condensation as in these 
ines :— 
“Tehutimes. Thy life was as a challenge unto men. 
Hatasu. Must women ever be caressed as slaves ? 
Tehutimes. If women came to rule, yet wise were they 
To shame the men to rise to be their masters. 
Hatasu. The mastery of men rings true in thee.” 


There are many other things in this play that we would 
confidently cite to support our opinion that Mr. Maugham is 
at least a poet in the making. But something must be said 
of his drama upon the subject of Francis of Assisi, The 
Husband of Poverty. And first a quotation from the first 
act may illustrate the remarkable lyrical gift which is suffi- 
ciently proved by many interspersed songs and chants. 


streets, followed by children who hoot, crying “Madman” 
after him, and ask him fora song. So he sings to them :— 
“There was a knight of Bethlehem, 
Whose wealth was tears and sorrows, 
@is men-at-arms were little lambs, 
His trumpeters were sparrows: 
His castle was a wooden cross 
Whereon he hung so high ; 
His helmet was a crown of thorns 
Whose crest did touch the sky.” 
This is followed a little further on by a prose speech, 
admirable in its ingenuous pathos, where the father of Francis 
begs the Bishop to make his son come home. But the whole 
scene is excellent, and concerning the strange, half-metrical 
rhapsody in which Francis tells of his conversion’ one can 
only say that Mr. Maugham is justified in a very bold 
experiment. Here is a part of it:— 





























































“ You all remember how I proved a coward, 
*T was when I went to fight 
With Gauthier de Brienne. 
All that day I sang of feats of arms ; 
When the night came I could not sleep 
For thinking of this Gauthier de Brienne, 
Hoping that I should die for him 
In some terrific fight, 
As I fought and fell for him 
Smiling with dying lips to have his praise, 
Another knight came to me; 
In the dim early hours 
I saw him stand by my bed, 
About his gentle face a coif de mailles 
Such as no earthly armourer 
Has for wightiest Prince devised, 


I felt this knight did love me well, and said, 
‘ What can I do for thee?’ 

He looked intent into my eyes and said, 
‘Thou must be of my troop.’ 

‘Kind knight,’ I said, ‘ I serve 

With Gauthier de Brienne, 

If I desert this gallant cause 

A coward I shall prove.’ 

The knight looked again on me, 

‘Then be my coward,’ he replied.” 


We have not space to analyse the development of the 
drama, which is the story of an earthly love between two of 
God’s saints. We can only commend those who care for 
poetry to read it and judge Mr. Maugham for themselves. 





A GREAT MASONIO QGUILD.* 
Wey, in September, 1307, the sculptors of Venice appealed 
to their Signory for permission to form statutes and hold 
chapters under the denomination of the Arte de tajapiere (or 
stonecutters), it was not possible to allow them to form a 
Masonic or Building Guild, because there already existed one 
great historic Guild of Masons who held a monopoly of the 
rights of the trade. It is the story of the work and the 
growth and the falling to pieces of this great Guild of Free- 
masons that Leader Scott tells in the handsome volume 
now before us. The subject is one of extreme intricacy, 
and, in part, of some obscurity; and at many points of the 
narrative the reader is in danger of losing the thread of the 
argument and the history in the immense quantity of detail 
brought forward to illustrate the one and enforce the other. 
But, at the beginning and at the end, there are chapters giving 
abstracts and summaries of the whole, and by retarning again 
and again to these, it becomes possible to keep before the 
mind a general understanding of the very interesting theory 
the author undertakes to prove. When Genseric sacked Rome 
in the middle of the fifth century, it is recorded that he 
destroyed forty-six Christian basilicas which had been erected 
under Constantine. But three important churches were saved, 
those of S. Agnese, San Lorenzo, and S. Maria in Cosmedin; 
and the remains of the original elements in these three 
buildings make an important contribution to Leader Scott’s 
great argument that in the Guild of the Liberi Muratori, 
Freemasons, or Comacine architects, we have a chain binding 
together, in unbroken continuity, the architecture of classic 
Rome and all the Italian styles (with their Norman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, and Gothic modifications and de- 
velopments) down to the false classic of the Renaissance. It 
is no new theory that when Rome lay in ruins under the 
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dominion of the barbarians, a collegium of builders fled from 
the eternal city and took refuge in the island of Comacina, 
on the lake of Como. From that time till the seventb 
century, there was no chburch-building done in Rome. 
But revival came with Pope Adrian I., and he is 
known to have sent to Lombardy for builders, as did 
also Obarlemagne for his architectural works. In 
Lombardy the puilding of churches and monasteries had 
heen going on since about 580, when Theodolinda, a Christian 
Princess, married Autharis the Arian King of the Lombards, 
and in company with him caused a monastery near Monza to 
be erected—employing for the work the Comacine Masters 
from the lake of Coma When Autharis died, Theodolinda 
married his successor Agilulf, who was a Christian, and in 
his reign she built the Cathedral at Monza and a great many 
other churches, hospices, and monasteries. The Monza 
Cathedral was the prototype of all the Lombard churchea,—a 
basilica with an arched tribune supported on four columns. 
a high altar, loggie or galleries for the women, an atrinm 
with porticoes, and a sculptured fagade, The relation to the 
earlier Roman architecture was plainly traceable in the 
general form. and Leader Scott assures us that examina- 
tion of the oldest parts of the churches that escaped the 
destruction of Genseric reveals no difference between the 
works of the Roman builders under Constantine and the 
Lombards under Theodolinda, except such a deteriora. 
tion of style as would be a natural consequence of 
the inactivity of the collegium during at least a cen- 
tury, This Comacine Guild, in which we are to recog- 
nise the origin of the great fraternity of the Freemasons, 
very quickly grew into power. It was encouraged by 
the Popes to the extent of being emancipated from all the 
restrictions as to place and nationalty which bound other 
guilds, The sixth century was the age of the first great 
Obristian missions, and wherever missionaries were sent to 
preach the gospel, Masters and Brothers of the Comacine 
Guild went with them to build churches, There is reason to 
believe that some of them came with Angustine to England 
and founded a school or lodge at Canterbury, and that from 
this schoql builders were fetched seventy yeurs later by 
Wilfrid to renew the Oathedral at York, which had 
been originally built by Paulinus,—himself a Comacine 
Master. For the building of Hexham Church, the members 
of the Canterbury Lodge were again employed. But for the 
church and monastery at Wearmoutb, Bishop Benedict had to 
fetch builders from Gaul, presumably because all the Can- 
terbury men were already engaged at Hexham, But the 
builders from Gaul were Comacines also; there is presumptive 
evidence, we are told, of the existence of Gallican lodges 
about this time, Evidence is not wanting either of the 
presence of the Oomacines in Ireland, and Leader Scott has no 
hesitation in attributing to them the making of the early 
Trish crosses and round towers, as well as the crossas 
at Whalley, Ruthwell, Kirkdale, Crowle, Yarm, and 
other places in England and Scotland, The Brothers accom- 
panied 8. Boniface to Germany, and their hand is 
traceable in the early churches of Lombard style at 
Cologne, Worms, and Spires, S$. Guillaume brought them 
into Normandy to build churches at Oaen and Dijon. 
They took root in both countries, and, in each, their art 
developed new national characteristics. The transition from 
Romano-Lomburd to the Norman and the Gothic is traceable, 
and has beentraced. In Italy the Guild spread through all the 
communes and cities, Lodges or schools were established at 
Pisa, Siena, Orvieto, Venice, Milan, Rome, and, with the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, documentary evidence of 
the existence of a great confraternity with a common organisa- 
tion for its many branches becomes accessible. The fact that 
the Freemasons were originally a secret society accounts 
sufficiently for the want of such evidence in the earlier 
eenturies; but as soon as it becomes available it throws 
light not only on the time to which it belongs, but on the 
times that went before. Everywhere the same organisation 
of the lodges is found, and the names of the successive 
Masters show a very interesting hereditary continuity in the 
personnel of the Order, An immense number of authorities 
have been consulted by Leader Scott in the course of the 
studies that have led to the production of this book. But the 
author acknowledyes a very special debt to ponderous work in 
two volumes by the late Professor Merzario, entitled I Maestri 





rcs 
Comacini: Storia Artistica di mille duecento anni, 600-1900 
Of this book, which was published in 1893, Leader Sevtt tells 
that it contains “a huge amount of muterial from old writers, 
old deeds, and old stories, But valuable asthe material ig, 
Merzario is bewildering in his redandanoy, confusing in hj; 
arrangement, and not sufficiently clear in his deductions, bis 
chief aim being to show how many famous artists come fron, 
Lombardy.” 

Another invaluable source of information has been 4 
collection of documents bearing upon science and art, brought 
together by the great archivist Milanesi, With the help of 
these and other archxological collections, Leader Scott has guc. 
ceeded in putting together chronological tables of the history 
of the different schools and lodges, which are a great help to 
the substantiation of the theory of continuity. But, on the 
whole, the more fascinating vein of evidence is that which jg 
preserved in the stonework of the churches themselves 
Oertain forms of decoration, and a few special symbols hare 
been the bandmarks of the Freemasons or Comacines throngh 
all the ages,—the Solomon’s knot, with its developments of 
interlaced strands having neither beginning nor end, and 
known technically as intrecci ; and the Lion of Judah, some 
times supporting, sometimes surmounting, a column, These 
symbolic ornaments connected with the mystical tradition, 
which Freemasons pretend to trace back to the daysof Solomon, 
are found with convincing regularity in a very large number 
of the important churches of all the countries to which the 
Lombard Masters came, With the later developments of 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance, these symbols lose 
their simplicity, and tend to disappear; but as the centuries 
grow older we are no longer obliged to look to the stones of 
the buildings for the proof of continuity ; it is found in the 
archives of the various branches, who were apparently 
released from the necessity of secrecy that bound the 
original members of the fraternity to leave no document 
behind them, The general outline of the organisation 
was threefold, Everywhere there was, first, thé school 
where novices were trained in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, For pupils received from outside, the novitiate 
was a very severe discipline; but sons and nephews of 
members became members by inheritance, and went through 
no novitiate. Then there was “the laborertum, or great work- 
shop, where all the hewing of stone, curving of columns, and 
cutting up of woodwork was done, the headquarters of the 
brethren or colligantes who had passed the schools but were 
not yet Masters,” Qualified Masters had separate studios, 
where they might take pupils and apprentices, Thirdly, 
there was “ the opera, or office of administration, which formed 
the link between the Guild and its patrons.” Here was the 
seat of the ruling Council, consisting generally of four 
members, though sometimes dwindiing to one, and, at Milan, 
exceeding the number four; and above the office was the 
President, who was often the local reigning Prince, The 
statutes of the Guilds are fall of interest, and supply a great 
deal of information about manners and means, It was the 
principle of the Order that no man eould be a Master who 
could not with his own hands build, carve, and paint bis 
church, And all the early Comacine churches were richly 
carved on their fagades with Bible symbolism, and painted 
within with Chureb history. Their whole organisation was 
religious, and many monks and abbots were among theif 
members. But their work was, neither in the beginning nor 
afterwards, confined to church-building. Fortresses, bridges, 
palaces, were built by them from the days of King Agilulf 
onwards, Leader Scott appears to have felt at one time a sort 
of fear that the discovery of this spreading tree of hereditary 
and associated architects might in some manner upset all that 
bas been previously known and written about art, But as the 
work went on, it was realised that there was no reason to feat 
any such result. The researches in the volume before us do but 
serve to bring to light the framework upon which the various 
styles of European architecture have been trained, and to fill up, 
partly with evidence and partly by suggestion, geps in the cone 
tinuity of the story. It is especially interesting to see how, 0 
Leader Scott’s own words, every great and notable namein the 
art of the Middle Ages finds its place in the lists of one or othet 
branches of the Comacine Guild, and some of the most inter 
esting passages of his book are those whiob trace the connee 
tion of such artists as Albertus Magnus, Giotto, Ginnts 
Cimabne, and Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, with the unive 
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Guild. To recognise that these men were trained by, and derived 


their inspiration from, an organisation as old as the Catholic 
Church iteelf, takes nothing from their merit or their interest; 
while the recognition of the existence of such a monopolising 
organisation meets, a8 nothing else can, the question how 
it came that the same forms of Structure and ornament, and 
the same tendencies to transition (subject to superficial 


modifications according to climate and national character), | 
‘pathos. Altogether, this is a book to be thankful for in the 


showed themselves at the same time in all the countries of 
Europe. And the connection of the builders of Como with 
the Collegia of Rome explains that other difficulty of art 
history—how came the Lombards to leap stright from 
barbariam to the artistic conception of the imposing edifices 
of seventh-century Lombard architecture. Even then, if we 
feel obliged to refrain from pinning our faith absolutely to all 
Leader Scott’s theories, we gladly admit the learning and 
interest of the book before us, No final judgment can be 
passed on the main question till the experts on the other side 
have been heard; but, at any rate, it is safe to say that the 
book before us is a very valaable contribution to the origins 
of modern European architecture. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

AtiTTLE while ago Mr, Pett Ridge gave usin Mord Em'ly a 
most humorous and sympathetic sketch of the gradual 
emergence from “ Hooliganism” of a young street-arabess. In 
A Sin of the Sta‘e be has furnished a no less successful 
companion study of the regeneration of a male gutter-snipe, 
Bobbie Lancaster is a native of Hoxton, left an orphan at the 
age of ten, annexed on account of his extreme acuteness by a 
gang of thieves and coiners, and sent, on the breaking up of 
the gang a year or go later, to an industrial school in the 
country. After sundry vicissitudes and a good deal of in- 
subordination, culminating in a return to his old haunts, 
Bobbie is ultimately more than reconciled to his new sur- 
roundings, develops an ambition to serve his country, is 
admitted to a training ship, and before we part company 
with him has redeemed his debt to the State by a par- 
ticularly gallant action on foreign service. The essential 
features of the narrative are constantly being repro- 
duced in real life, as those who are acquainted with the 
antecedents of many of our bluejackets are fully aware. 
Bat it is no common experience to find the ascent of the 
gutter-snipe traced in a manner void of sentimentality or 
exaggerated pietism. There is no lightning change in Bobbie’s 
character, and it is only after a good deal of stumbling that 
he learns to run straight, Mr. Pett Ridge indulges in a 
little pardonable idealism, perhaps, and he does not think it 
necessary to reproduce the conversation of the alums with 
that phonographic accuracy in which some writers consider 
the sum and substance of realism to reside, But of faithful 
and acute observation there is certainly no lack in these 
vivid and stimulating pages. No one can excel Mr. Pett 
Ridge in the art of making a street scene live before one, in 
reproducing the rough badinage of the East End, or in por- 
traying the urbanities of low life, As a specimen of Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s characteristic humour we may quote from the 
diverting scene in which Bobbie, after running away from 
the Cottage Homes, somewhat prematurely endeavours to 
assert his arrival at man’s estate,—he being about thirteen 
at the time ;— 


“The better to live up to his new character of a regular blade, 
he turned into the saloon har of a gorgeous, over-mirrored, over- 
Painted, over-furnished public-house, and addressing a superb 
young lady who behind the bar read a pamphlet called ‘An 
poning Way to Pick up Biology,’ asked in a deep, effective voice 
cr a sherry and bitters. The superb young lady, seemingly 
dazed with study, gave him instead a small bottle of lemonade 
~ a hard biscuit ; Robbie, awed by her appearance, did not dare 
: complain of the mistake. He endeavoured, however, to entice 
i tC) large young woman into conversation by asking her how long 
t was since she had left the old place, but she only answered 
absently, without looking up from her book, ‘ Outside with those 
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bootlaces, please,’ and Bobbie refrained from repeating his 
question.” 

Besides the hero, there are several other extremely clever 
studies of East-Enders, notably a wonderful little old woman 
called Miss Threepenny—a personage whom Dickens would 
not have disowned—and a tragi-comic specimen of submerged 
gentility known as the Duchess. The scenes in the hospital, 
where Bobbie is removed after an accident, have genuine 


slack season, 


The scene of Mrs. Cotes’s new novel, The Path of a 
Star, is laid in Calcutta, but apart from the opportunities 
which the choice gives her of picturesque descriptions, 
there is little that is characteristically Anglo-Indian, 
still less that is Indian, about the motive of her story 
or the dramatis persone engaged in its development. The 
central figure is an actress, Hilda Howe by name, a 
magnetic creature with an “opulent” personality, a gift 
of interpretation which enables her to redeem the tawdry 
sensationalism of a modern Scriptural play, and an auda- 
cious affectation of speech. “I expect things of myself,” 
she says; “I hold a kind of mortgage on my success; when I 
foreclose it will come, bringing the long, steady, grasping 
chase of money and fame, eyes fixed, never a day to live in, 
only to accomplish, every moment straddled with calculation, 
an end to all the byways where one finds the colour of the 
sun.” Hilda, who combines culture and vulgarity in about 
equal parts, hypnotises an Anglican priest, and in turn is 80 
far influenced by his example as to abandon the stage for a 
while and enter a nursing sisterhood. They are both extricated 
from this impasse by the knife of a bazaar fanatic, whostabs the 
priest, and Hilda, after assuring the latter on his deathbed 
that she would have married him, returns to the stage, As 
though one abnormal love episode were not enough, we have 
the infatuation of a wealthy young Calcutta merchant for a 
beautifal Salvation Army “ captain ” of suburban origin, who 
adopts the native costume, and ultimately jilts the merchant 
for a singularly unattractive and unrefined “colonel” in the 
Salvation Army, The book is clever—the author's name is 
a guarantee for that—bat most unsatisfying, and the style 
is marred throughout by a sophistication and allusiveness 
which we do not remember to have noticed in any of the 
earlier works of the author, 


Siren City is an unequal, and in some respects disappointing 
and disagreeable, novel, but at any rate it marks the emergence 
of Mr. Benjamin Swift from that phase of aggressive disciple- 
ship which repelled many readers of his earlier ventures, The 
“Siren City” is Naples, whose Circwan magic Mr. Swift 
portrays with remarkable skill, where Rebecca Morpeth, the 
beautiful and ingenuons daughter of a wealthy Puritan 
banker, loses her heart to a handsome Italian Count. 
Maddaloni is a picturesque but profoundly selfish young man, 
head over ears in debt, inextricably enmeshed in the toils of 
the moneylenders, and full of wild schemes for restoring the 
fortunes of his family. His suit is favoured by Mrs. Morpeth, 
an amiable simpleton, but vigorously opposed by the banker, 
Maddaloni visits the Morpeths in London, receives his congé 
from the father, and at the prompting of Rebecca elopes with 
her. Her disillusionmentis rapid and complete. The banker 
proving obdurate, and cutting off supplies, Maddaloni 
loses no time in letting his wife know that he only 
married her for her fortune, and is at the mercy of 
an unscrupulous Neapolitan usurer and his still more ruth- 
legs assistant, a young man named Tizio, who pursues the 
luckless Rebecca with odious attentions, intrudes on her 
privacy, and nearly drives her distracted. Finally, Maddaloni 
is detected in a lottery swindle and sent to prison; Rebecca is 
rescued by her friends, and on the death of her husband 
marries Captain Roland, a highly eligible and amiable 
young Guardsman. There are many strong points about 
the book. The suppressed medigwvalism of modern Italy 
is forcibly depicted, Mr. Swift makes effective use of 
the machinations of the Camorra to enhance the horrors of 
Maddaloni’s downfall, and the vulgar and malicious curiosity 
with which she is greeted on her return to London is 
illustrated with a good deal of cynical humour. Above all, 
aD immense improvement is noticeable in Mr. Swift’s style, 
thanks to his abandonment of the fantastic extravagance and 
forced rhetoric which disfigured his previous novels. Some 
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affectations, however, still remain. No English usurer would 
address a young married lady as “chack”; why, then, seek 
to render the familiarity of a mode? Neapolitan by the use 
of such a word? The sketches of London fashionable life 
are cleverly done, but here also some solecisms are observ- 
able. It is difficult to imagine, for example, a well-bred 
Guardsman making a confidant of a vulgar butler in order to 
ascertain the sentiments of his lady love. 

Captain Martin, V.C., the central figure of Mr. Finlay 
Knight’s story, a “ranker” who has obtained a commission, 
is not a gentleman by birth, and in some ways is ill at ease in 
the country house of the Lepels, where the scene of the story is 
laid. He has saved the life of young Lepel in India, and has 
been invited to spend his long leave at St. Ebbs, the 
ancestral home of Mrs. Lepel, an heiress and the widow of a 
nonentity. Mrs. Lepel is little over forty, and Martin falls 
in love with her. Unfortunately her daughter Georgie, a 
hoyden of eighteen, loses her heart to Martin, and complica- 
tions arise, culminating in the death of the unlucky Georgie 
from pneumonia. During her daughter’s illness Mrs. 
Lepel discovers her secret, and in consequence throws 
over Martin, though she had promised to marry him. The 
women are not as well drawn as the men, and the double 
love affair is a little unpleasant. But A Gentleman from the 
Ranks makes lively reading, the minor characters are effective, 
and the pictures of country society well done. 

The Ivory Queen is a good specimen of the conventional 
murder story, the most ingenious thing in the book being the 
way in which the detective, who is called, and thinks himself, 
the English Lecoq, is fooled by the murderer, and all but 
hangs the wrong man. It is worthy of notice that the author 
and all the characters appear to think that Lecoq was a real 
personage. 

The prolific Mr. Gunter’s new story is of a magic seed 
which has the power of changing the sex of the eater. A box 
containing four of these seeds put there by an ancestress and 
lost, is accidentally bought by the heroine. She eats one and 
gives her maid another, they both become men, and any one 
acquainted with the delicacy of Mr. Gunter’s method can 
accurately foretell the manner in which the plot is handled. 
To speak frankly, A Florida Enchantment is one of the silliest 
novels we have ever encountered. 

Like Them that Dream is marked by a certain fluency of 
expression that rescues it from the category of the unread- 
able. More, however, can hardly be said of a book that has 
neither originality of plot nor distinction of style,—witness the 
reference to a man’s evening dress as “this trying yet tasteful 
equipment.” 

Persons who like their theology in the form of fiction will 
find The Light that is Darkness mildly interesting. It practi- 
cally amounts to a Swedenborgian tractate, but thouch the 
style is too stiff and formal for a story, criticism is disurmed 
by the author’s sincerity. 


Mr. Shaw has written under the title of Adventures of 
Rosalie Stuart a historical novel of the time of the Young 
Pretender. The work is conscientious, but undoubtedly 
belongs to the class of books for the perusal of which the life 
of the most indolent reviewer is not nearly long enough. 


The young lady who sustains the title-réle in The Patroness 
is the daughter of a Welsh squire who is anxious to give the 
parish living to a glib-tongued curate of unsatisfactory ante- 
cedents. He has actually written, bat not despatched, a 
letter offering the living, when he is struck down with paralysis, 
and dies. Whereupon the daughter, trusting to her instincts, 
and ignorant of the existence of the letter, offers the living 
to another highly eligible young clergyman. Subsequently 
she discovers her father’s letter and suppresses it. The way 
in which she is treated by her relations and neighbours, and, 
above all, by the disappointed curate—a most. repulsive 
creature—makes us devoutly hope that this book is not a 
faithful picture of the manners and morals of the Welsh. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


een ones 
Piers Gaveston: a Chapter of Early Constitutional History. By 


W. P. Dodge. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s.)—There is a certain 
fascinaticn in the character of the handsome and accomplished 





favourite of Edward II., and an atmosphere of romanoe might 
surround the friendship had not another infatuation succeeded 
it, on Edward’s part, shortly after Gaveston’s more or lens 
judicial murder. Without exaggerating its importance, Marlows 
made good use of the friendship, for artistic purposes, in his ong 
play dealing with English history, albeit blackening somephy 
Piers’s character in favour of Isabella. In Mr. Dodge's gketo) 
on the contrary, Gaveston appears in a comparatively favoursbla 
light—a good soldier in Scotland and administrator in Irelanj~ 
and his influence is treated as a transitory and somewhat insis, 
nificant danger in English politics. This, at least, is what y, 
gather from various passages, for the book presents no clay 
image of the man, any more than it supplies a clear pictuy 
of the times. It is written in a jerky style, suggesting 
of the undigested jottings of note-books, and though w 
make no doubt that it contains a good deal of hitherto inaocos, 
sible information about the Gascon adventurer’s life, both 
private and public, it is not interesting reading, the chronicle 
throughout eclipsing the historian, though, unfortunately, not 
always the moralist. On p. 88, 1301 is given —presumably 
through an error of the press—instead of 1808, as the date of 
the attempt at reconciliation between Edward and the Baron, 
subsequent to Gaveston’s appointment as Governor of Ireland, 
In an appendix Mr. Dodge reprints a very commonplace ballad 
(evidently seventeenth century) on the death of Edward, which 
has nothing whatever to do with Gaveston, but nowhere through. 
out the volume does he mention Marlowe’s play, the one and 
only place, so far as we are aware, in which his hero makes an 
appearance in literature. 


Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Oficial. By Mark Thornhill, 
(John Murray. 6s.)—This book is an expansion of a diary 
kept by an English official in India. It does not pretend to 
describe momentous events or to give general views. But it 
records a series of interesting observations made day by dayot 
the habits of animals, the features of scenery, and the habits and 
customs of natives; and here and there old stories and legends 
picked up in connection with old residents are thrown in. The 
result is a pleasant and interesting book giving a rather fuller, if 
less brilliant, picture of life in India than does the usual 
traveller’s volume of experiences. 


Pauperising the Rich. By Alfred J. Ferris. (Headley Brothers, 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Ferris quotes the case of an imaginary “ Mrs. B,” 
who finds that one of her pensioners has taken advantage of her 
bounty to liberate himself from all works, and he proceeds to 
apply the illustration. “Mrs. B.” is the world in general; the 
“ pensioner” represents the rich, whom the world permits either 
to do nothing at all, or to do work of the very lightest kind, 
This is a smart bit of satire, but there is hardly enough in it to 
form the substance of a solid octavo of more than four hundred 
pages. Mr. Ferris makes it a text for the preaching of a modified 
Socialism. Books of this kind without number have been written 
in the past and will be written in the future. They have not 
converted, and will not convert, the world; but they have their 
use, which is to reiterate the foundation principles of Christianity 
as enunciated by the Jerusalem Christians,—“ Neither said any 
of them that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own.” 


Peter Binney, Undergraduate. By Archibald Marshall. (J. 
Bowden. 6s.)—This story reminds us of “ Vice-Versi.” We might 
even say that it would not have been written but for Mr. Anstey's 
book. This does not mean, however, that it is an imitation, ia 
any disparaging sense of the word. The plot may be briefly se 
out. Lucius Binney goes up to Cambridge, and his father takes 
up a strange notion that he should like to go up at the same time 
in the same capacity. This he does, having with no little difficulty 
fitted himself for passing the entrance examination. Further, 
he takes up the notion that he ought to be somewhat rowdy. 
Of course all this is simple farce, but there is a good deal of 
fun about it, though Mr. Marshall, as a humourist, is not at all 
times equal to himself. Perhaps Mr. Stubbs, the “agreeable 
rattle,” as such characters used to be called, is the most amusing 
personage in the book. His appearance is always welcome. 


The Book of Bander. By the Author of “The New Koran’ 
(Williams and Norgate. 33, 6d.)—“'The New Koran” is, we 5 
included in the Canon of “Theistic” Scripture; we hope it 
superior to its successor, which is anything but conspicuous for 
wisdom. The ruling principle has been, it would seem, to take 
things by contraries. So Solomon’s perversion by his heathen 
wives is regarded as an act of wise tolerance. Does the writer 
think that the world, on the whole, was served by the isolation of 
the Hebrew people, or that mankind would have been better itit 
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thes had been broken down at once? Again, we read about the 
«lying stories of Jewish martyrs and slanders of Nebuchadnez- 
gr.” Now weare not concerned to assert the historical character 
of the Daniel narratives. But they are fine patriotic stories, 
whether they be facts or not. The sect to which this writer 
belongs labours under a constitutional incapacity to distinguish 
petween the noble and the base. Its high priest finds, for 
instance, nothing to admire in Jesus’s commendations from the 
(rose, “Woman, behold thy son!” and to the disciple, “ Behold 


thy mother !” 


Yor Christ and the Church. By Charles M. Sheldon. (J. 
Bowden. 1s.)—Mr. Sheldon has published a new “ sermon-story ” 
called For Christ and the Church. His object in this instance is 
to impress upon Church members the obligation of frequent 
attendance at publie worship. With this aim he introduces his 
readers tothe Devil in person. This piece of heavy machinery is 
beyond Mr. Sheldon’s powers to manage. A devil who sits on 
the sofa, crosses his legs and kicks off the religious newspapers, is 
ridiculous, and the author becomes ridiculous also when he ex- 
plains that this latter-day Satan is not “omnipresent,” and is 
obliged to neglect one parish while his prey calls him to another. 
Neglect of church on weekdays can surely not cause any great 
delight to the author of evil when he is surrounded by such much 
nore serious subjects for rejoicing. We hope Mr. Sheldon is not 
losing his sense of proportion. His appreciation of what we may 
ull “values” in the Christian life has up to now been very keen. 
Heshould study to preserve it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have mot been 
ruerved for review in other forms.] 


We have received two volumes of “The Oxford Church Text- 
hooks” (Rivingtons, 1s. each), The History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, by the Rev. J. H. Maude, M.A.; and An Elementary History 
ofthe Church in Great Britain, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Both 
may be described as satisfactory summaries of the subjects with 
vhich they deal, the standpoint being, of course, that of the 
High Churchman. We are not prepared to agree in all things 
vith the two writers—with Mr. Maude’s expressed preference, for 
instance, for the Scottish ritual—but the books will be found 
generally useful; and Mr. Hutton’s broad-minded recognition of 
the good work of other schools than his own is very welcome. 
—tThe English Reformation, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton 
(sme publishers), is the reprint of a lecture which has been 
ddivered at various places. It has been severely criticised by 
Roman critics, and the author replies with energy. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Hutton takes obedience to the Archbishops’ 
decision almost for granted. ‘Incense and processional lights ” 
are “mere details of Divine service.” That is good sense. But 
what about the zealous priest who aspires to guide all the parsons 
in the country, and tells us that incense is a matter de fide, with 
which no Church, let alone an Archbishop, has power to meddle? 


The History of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, 1859-1898, 
By A. E. M. Anderson-Mosshead. (9 Dartmouth Street, S.W.)— 
This is a second edition, telling the story up to the most recent 
date possible. The last event recorded is the opening of a new 
Home for Ladies in Zanzibar. This was in December of last 
year. Last year, it may be noted, witnessed the ordination of 
three native clergy. In i896 took place the abolition of slavery 
in Zanzibar, and Consul Smith adds an account of its results to 
his admirable chapter on slavery. It has not had full time to 
work, but up to December 31st, 1898, eight thousand slaves had 
obtained their freedom. As to slavery itself, any one who is 
inclined to regard the “ institution ” with a sentimental toleration 
should read this chapter. ‘No woman can be virtuous.” And 
itisamong these women that “the rising generation of slave- 
owners, both girls and boys, spends its early years.” ‘Truly the 
Nemesis follows close upon the wrong. 


Genesis in Harmony with Itself and with Science. By G. Rapkin. 
(Christian Commonwealth Publishing Company. 5s.)—It is 
needless to follow Mr. Rapkin into all his explanations and sup- 
Positions. If he means to please the ultra-conservative critics, he 
will hardly do so, for he accepts the theory of many races of men, 
ofa partial Deluge, &c. (though he concedes that there are ex- 
pressions which indicate totality,—the writer of Genesis, beyond 
all doubt, thought of the Deluge as total). There is no little in- 
_ and some learning in the book, but we do not anticipate 

it will help much in settling the Scripture v. science 
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Stories of Indian Christian Life. By Samuel Satthianadham 
and Ramala Satthianadham. (W. B. Clive.)—These twelve 
stories are the work of a husband and wife, and are for the most 
part of considerable interest. “The Rev. Charles Softleigh’s 
Renowned Convert” is one of the best. The “renowned con- 
vert” isan impostor who takes in a credulous missionary, and 
the incident is described with no little humour. Our authors, 
though zealous workers for the conversion of their compatriots, 
do not hesitate to point out the weak spots. In another style, 
and good of its kind, is the tale of the wooing of Paripuranum, 
though this too has its touch of humour in the portraiture of the 
pompous Zachariah Pillai, and of Miss Fossyl, who thinks that 
the “natives” ought not to be encouraged. The stories are 
written for the most part in good English, but they would have 
been better for a little revision. ‘ Expostulated for an increase 
of salary” would hardly have been allowed to stand. 


The Physical Nature of the Child. By Stuart H, Rowe, PhD. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—This is one of the many 
valuable contributions to the practical science of education that 
have come to us from the other side of the Atlantic. The very 
titles which Dr. Rowe appends to his name indicate an attention 
to the physical surroundings of the school which is almost un- 
known to us here. We have attendance officers who, with more 
or less success, drive the children into school; and inspectors 
who examine them, and even see that the conditions under which 
they learn are according to rule,—so much space per child, so 
much light and air, a playground, if possible, and decent sanitary 
arrangements. But such officials as “ Supervising Principal ” of 
@ district, “ Professor of Pedagogy,” and “ Director of Practice ” 
are, to say the least, unfamiliar. Dr. Rowe gives us tests, with 
elaborate directions for applying them, by which we may 
detect any abnormality, not only in sight and hearing, for 
which we are, in a way, prepared, but also in touch, taste, 
and smell. He even goes so far as to speak of ‘‘tempera- 
ture sense.” Successive chapters are given to the subjects 
of “motor ability,” where the defect is commonly known 
as “moping,” “enunciation,” “nervousness,” and “ fatigue.” 
One important section deals with disease. It is a surprise to 
find “ eigarettes” spoken of with such seriousness, not because 
the evil of early tobacco-smoking is trifling, but because one 
wonders how the children find the money. Of course, the classes 
using the primary schools, or what correspond to them, are more 
affuent than in this country. But there are various curious 
points of difference. The remarks on temperature are surprising. 
“The temperature should be from 65° to 70°.” 70° seems to 
us an excessive figure. Yet we read that “teachers or children 
who cannot feel warm with the thermometer at 70° ought to 
wear more clothing,” and that “it is not right that a whole room 
should be discomfited by a temperature of 80°(!) because a 
teacher and perhaps one or two of the children fee] more com- 
fortable with that degree of heat.” Why all England groans 
with discomfort when the temperature rises for a few hours to 
80°! This is a remarkable instance of the difference which climate 
has made. 


(John 


The Making of the Land in England. By Albert Pell. 
Murray. 6d.)—This pamphlet, reprinted from the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, gives us some very interesting 


facts. The familiar line, “God made the country, but man made 
the town,” needs some modification. The country as we see it now 
is largely man’s making. Could we see it as it was five centuries 
ago, we certainly should not recognise even the most familiar 
spots. Unfortunately, as Mr. Pell shows, the making is not by 
any means invariably a profitable operation. Millions of acres 
have been turned from good common into worthless enclosures ; 
light pastures, as on the upper regions of the Downs, have been 
broken up into arable, that it is mere ruin tocultivate. Often 
there has been dead loss; where there has been profit, this has 
been smaller than could have been gained in other ways. Here 
is an instance. More than a million was spent between 1776- 
1883 on the Holkham estate, and the net income in 1885 was 
£27,523. 


A Glance at Current History. By John Cussons. (Cussons and 
Co., Glenallen, Va.)--Mr. Cussons seeks to vindicate the South 
from Northern attacks, reviews with severity a book of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and, among other things, says a word for the 
American Indian, who indeed has not been well treated in the 
States, but not better by the South than by the North. When 
large issues are challenged, it is natural to note a writer’s 
accuracy in small matters. Mr. Goldwin Smith may be a shame- 
less partisan, but he is not a “Doctor of Ganen Law.” The 
D.C.L. means “ Doctor of Civil Law.” 
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‘The Government of London under the London Government Act. 
By J. Renwick Seager. (P. S. King and Son. 28)—Mr. Seager 
explains the provisions and probable action of the Act of last 
Session. It promises better, he thinks, than seemed likely at one 
time; but there are points in it which he criticises freely. Why, 
for instance, should the Local Government Board, rather than the 
County Council, have the function of dividing one of the new 
municipalities into wards? Because, if ond is to hazard an 
answer, the County Council might “ gerrymander,” but the Local 
Government Board probably would not. 





Elements of Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s 6d.i—Professor Marshall has consider- 
ably modified the contents and the arrangement of this third 
edition. The changes have been in the way of simplification. 
He confesses with most admirable frankness previous errors,—the 
having, on the one hand, stated conclusions as absolate when they 
were really conditional, and universal when they were particular, 
and the having, on the other hand, failed to settle questions. He 
writes: “The feeling grew on me that one who has never read 
any economics at all is likely to be a more useful man in his 
generation than one who has read an easy work on economics, and 
thinks he has mastered the subject sufficiently to derive from it 
trustworthy guidance in life.” A writer of this modest temper 
commends himself to us in the most emphatic way. 





Mrscetuaneous.—Practical Advertising. (Mather and Crowther.) 
—The authors, who describe themselves as “ practical men,” make 
various suggestions as to how the advertiser should proceed, 
what he should do and what avoid, and what he may expect 
to gain. Advertising is certainly a modern art. and has 
had vast developments within quite recent times. The crude 
methods which sufficed an earlier time are now unsatisfac- 
tory; where could there be a greater change, for instance, 
than in the “poster”? Lists are given of all the newspapers 
in the world. A new map of the scene of the Mission’s 
Operation in colours has been added.——Adventures of Lowis de 
Rougemont. As Told by Himself. (G. Newnes and Co.)—It is 
needless to criticise M. de Rougemont’s story. Most people have 
by this time made up their minds about it As for ourselves, we 
do not think it worth while to exercise the higher criticism upon 
it. That the story is interesting—even, one might say, exciting 
—is beyond doubt. What more need be asked? Mr. W G. 
Fitzgerald, who has, we suppose, edited the narrative, speaks of 
sundry Australians of position who, having started from a 
position of scepticism, have come to accept M. de Rougemont as 
a veracious chronicler.——A Handbook with Hints for the Nursery. 
By J. Maclean Carvell. (G. Barber. 1s )—Mr. Carvell gives 
directions for the treatment as to food, washing, clothing, and 
treatment generally of children during the nursery age. There 
ere already many manuals of the subject; this has the advantage 
of brevity, giving what the non-medical reader may usefully 
know.——The Jewish Year-Book. Edited by Joseph Jacobs, 
(Greenberg and Co. 2s, 6d.)—This volume gives an account of 
Jewish ecclesiastical affairs, of Jewish charities, schools, clubs, 
and the like. 





New Epitions.—Henry Dunbar. By M.E. Braddon. (Downey 
and Co. 6d.)——Canon Malcolm MacColl’s The Sultan and the 
Great Powers has been translated into French by Jean Longuet, 
with a Preface by M. Urbain Gohier (Félix Alcan, Paris). 








PUBLIOATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Becke (L.) and Jeffery (W.), Admiral Phillip: The nape of New Soutn 
WOME, OF BNO seccccsesesececseseces cesses 00000 0000.0000605000¥be0 (Unwin) 5/0 
Be nson (E. F.), Mammon and Co., cr 8vo ... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Clarke (J. J.), Orthopaedic Surgery, Svo . «++ -(Cassell) 21/0 


ones (A. B.), The History of a Kiss, cr 8v0 :...(Unwin) 5/0 
‘rockett (S. R.), Kit Kennedy, Country Boy, cr 8vo . (J. Clarke) 6/0 
¢ ‘rowle 4 (A.), Jepthah, and other Mysteries, Lyrical and A Dramatic (K. Paul) 7/6 






Fenn (G. M.), King 0’ the Beach, Cr 8VO ...csececeees ’ sess (Nister) 3/6 
Holmes (Arthur H.), Quinford, Cr 8VO .....ccecccecvessevees "(Unicorn Press) 6/0 
Lawrence (C. E.), Helps, Hints, and Exercises for Greek Verse Composition, 
PIUD oc scnkasncbasssesenses sass epuesensceceds +...-e(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Mendes (i. P. >. “Looking Ahead : Twentieth Century Happenings, 
MI, ccds sinamicamenaneareewsesbawk Hatkeesatetes ata (Gay aud comet 5/0 
Morrison (A.), To London Town, cr 8vo ......+.. -(Methuen) 6/0 
Pratt (F.), Persephone, and other Poems, cr 8vo «--(K. Paul) 3/6 
Scharff (R. ‘.: The History of the European Fauna, cr 8vo....... .(W. Scott) 6/0 
Statham (S. P. H.), The History of the Castle, vaduiee and Port of Dover, 
LENO nccwnnnstonavechasesaceslaesees se thtyen sauaeeces eoeeese (Longmans) 10/6 
Pd cin (K.), French History for Schools, cr 8VO ..ccccceseseees oC Miacmilian) 3/6 
Stephens (R. N.), A Gentleman Player, Cr8VO ....sccccereee «.(Methuen) 6/0 
Winter (J. 8.), A Name to Conjure with, cr 8VO0 ...cceeeses canes ae (White) 6/0 
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spplication to 





INVESTED FUNDS -» Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS +e. 48 » £10,500,000 
The Protits are Livided solely amongst the A wred. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com. ining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution ts that the Member's 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 


FOR MUTUAL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
{ No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LoNbON, E.0. 


NATIONAL 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELIOATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


4°. 


QT. MARY'S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
: 123 & 124 8ST. JAMES'S TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W., and 5 CLIFTON 
marae W. Under the Direction of WANTAGE SISTERS. Warden—The 
“rd BISHOP ot READING. Boarders and day scholars. Visiting Professors 
ind highly-qualified staff. University Examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, 
beg Special attention given to housewifery subjects. The School is recognised 
y the London County Council. Schoo! REOPENS on SEPTEMBER lath. 


Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 


SEPTEMBER 26th, when they RECEIVE as usual GIRLS of good position 














from tha ac 
7 wu the age of 17, who require w be in London for some special study or other 


gute object. Large airy howe wear Hyde Park.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman 








v . 

LUNDELLSS SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
dllege. Ga London). —Head- Master A. L. FRANCIS, M.A, late Fellow of Jesus 
grecetune ee 13° Assistaut-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
Tiverton. 3b lysical laboratory, &t., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
Prepared for oarding-houses ; and Junior House, under Schoo! Chaplain. Boys 
Stholarwh or Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
rivile Ships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other 
te ¥ : Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 g& ; OVer 14, 26 ge. per term. ; junior 
—__ 8 — For prospectus, &c., apply, B. F.C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. For Land-Ownere, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to ths PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


ee yet & FT Oo 
OOLOHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public Schoo] Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢. 


STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.&, Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
ef “Gradatim,” dc, Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


FL EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 13887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL gi y preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
cod Modern Side. OURTEEN SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

a a Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 

soil, braci alr. A PREPARATORY SC_IOOL for the Entrance und 

Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 

Reference is Kindly permitted to ths Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 

ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 

the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
ye; field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.— : 

. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 




















UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

hpay stato sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 
include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classica) 
Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
Sandhurst Entrance, two yy ron: | Scientific Passes (London University) 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer: 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master 
4. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of and Scholar ‘rin. Coll, Camb.), WHARFE 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKELEY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) in DECEMBER. Ser to Boys 

joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 23nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 

NGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 

year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, éc JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13) 

Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. 4. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House. 
Master at Marlborough. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schoois, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &¢, 

Most healthy locality (death-rave 89) Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£604 year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A. Pemb. Coll. Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


QSEAPTELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHA 
LANCS (tacing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort a! 
appliance. Individual attention. The a grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
fs known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 

Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
eautiful and healthy situation. Soath aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOOKES. 


V ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languagee, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectas, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Agsistant-Mistresses 2t 
the Clifton High School). 
References to the Archdeacon of Manchester, and others. 


QEITLE. YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, AL 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 


ARIS.—NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 

class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, Number 

of Pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and art. High 

a LACORNE are in London at # Belvedere Road, Upper 
Norw 
































THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDEN?S. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which ts in connection with Owens College) wil] bs OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 30 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offerei.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
§. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near 
CRYSTAL PALACE).—Esiablished 1860. High-Class Finishing School, 
Thorough English Education; Languages and Music as on the Continent. 
Successful Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 5.2. 








priory HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPTON COMMON, 
oh ep nn onduc y Messrs. HOWARD ANDERTON and W. sTANLEY 
ANDERTON, B.A. L.C.P.—A good liberal education, aninly om a duties 1 basis, 


ued for the sons of “ . 
piiort and ¢ Cau sdge ge Successes, extending over 50 — in the 
U . London Mairiculativa Exauminatio 


lew 





ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCAILLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High Schovl). Special advantages for languages and 
accowpliahments; Freach coustantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 
io larve garden: excellent climaie.—Present address, Misa F. J. MOCALLUM, 
Huuosubys, Yushauire, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 








Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
8.W. (opposite the Atheneum Club). aa 


Pg ie AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 


LAND.—Sitnated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
Six farms, Dairy, and 





Training for future Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. 
Workshops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


( RIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_First- 

grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 

EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ZDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House special! 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
a". London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A. Oxon. 











mocateiniinet, 
eer HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited) 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 
G. TARLETON YOUNG 


Head-Mis ccccccccccccccc cee MISS 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern 
three years "ican Languages and Continental Me’ 


Ertpos ; fo 
in Germany and France). 





BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 


Pleasant situation ; electric light ; large garden, 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq, AMIOR 


House-Mistress...... Miss WELLS. 
President ccccccccccce -- Miss 8. E. WELLS, Ba 
Assistant House-Mistress..........-.+++----Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Principals—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss M’CRAE MOIR (Cambridge 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-Schoo| 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance and other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, and mug 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern house, with 
southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life, 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education on application to the PRINCIPALS, 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 











HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since ember :—Open 

Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford ; 6th into Sandhurst; 40th into Sandhurst; 16th on to the 

‘Britannia’; 26th on to the ‘ Britannia.’-—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing flelds. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with — apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 21st. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special! 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


Ut ererre OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £80, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 

















BAattreousxs COLLEGE, 


President—His Grace The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head-Master—Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


FUOXLAEE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHAS 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out 
door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England and is recommendaj 
by the medical profession for its bracing sea air.—AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 
25th.—For prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered toa few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful eu 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for, Ey. 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus op 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE.—Fraiilein BECHLER 

RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS for the study of Languages, Music, 

&c. First-rate masters. Arrangements made for ing lessons at the Conserta- 

torium. Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis. German habitually spoken, 

English home comforts. Ten years’ experience in England. Highest references 
—Apply for prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for ‘the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 21#t. 
—Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Colonel Little, Professor Joho 
Ruskin, Miss Madeline Shaw-Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
HELEN E, BAYNES. 


























RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
ainting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
nstruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, &.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Resident Women 
Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and London Masters. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Tennis, cricket, hockey, swimming, riding. 
Special attention to health. Resident pupils only.—Prospectus on application. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.— Particulars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


Dp: WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
é GIRLS, DOLGELLEY,N. WALES.—Preparation for Public Examinations, 
leaving Exhibitions tenable at Colleges. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 
~—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS or the CLERK to the Governors. 


HE Rev. Dr. SCOTT, Head-Master of Mercers’ School, 
_ EC. can heartily RECOMMEND a FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
T.ADIES at DUSSELDORF, his own daughter having been there for a year. 
Home comforts; every attention and sound instructlon—Address, Fraiileiu 
KLOSS, 48 Kronprinzenstrasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
@initation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


Tr. LEONARDS.-—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUAKE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; se: 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


























HOME for GIRLS and LITTLE 


taken. Vacancy for two next Term. 14 hours frow 
required.—Address during holidays, Cartrefie, Tresaith, 


DUCATIONAL 
BOYS. Eight = 
London. Entire charge 
Cardigan. 


URY S. EDMUNDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRIS 
(CHURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, LIMITED). Head-Mistress: Miss 4.7. 
SCOTT, B.A., London. Dry, bracing air. Good school buildings. Boarders re 
ceived in the schoolhouse by the Head-Mistress. NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 19th. 


AREFUL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ experience, residing in the County of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding ; careful preparation and oe 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, “ Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, ¥.¥, 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. — Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of ths 
TWO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Tnverleith 
can be had from Mr. ©. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. > 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, whic 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


a ee 
YDNEY or MELBOURNE.—Wanted, an ESCORT for 
a YOUNG LADY wishing to go by the Cape route to Australia — 
Christmas. References given and required.—G. H. WOLLASTON, Ellera Cro! 
Wotton-under-Edge. 


ISS BARRETT and Miss A. RARRETT announce thelr 
F REMOVAL from Stonard House, Stamtoid Hill, N, to 16 HOLLAD 
ARK, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunnities OR CE eREST 

LOANS granted thereon ‘by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN plished 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Esta 


1835. Capital £500,000. elite 
r N 
YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATIO A 
BUREAU.—MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and_accurately a r 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record oT Ory 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. ‘TRANSLATIONS and 
undertaken.— Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Bussell Strest, W. 
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ARCHIBALD GONSTABLE AND CO. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


A Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. of Some ef the Poems. ; 


Edited by the late JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 


With Preface and Notes by W. HALE WHITE. 6s, net. A few Large-Paper 
Copies, 12s. 6d. net. 


September 9, 1899.] THE 


_ 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


he FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on OCTO- 
“i SESSION Ba Sth Lectare at 4 pam. by Dr. G. J. BLACKER, Assistant 
2nd. aan H tal. 
owcetrie Physician to for the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and MEDICAL 
BXAMINA TT OOMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26th. 
ships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 
gechole — vs College Hospital about 3,000 In-patients and 35,000 Out-patients 
In — during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, Eighteen being t 
are treat Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filled = by 
ae during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
— va Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident Officers receive 
are 
beard ald ofall ntuaetion * - Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
, ower Street, W.C. 
tom University College, H. R. SPENCER, M.D., F.R.O.P., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


Uys HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
G. WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. Entrance 








Miss Fiona Macleod’s Beautiful Book. Now in its 
THIRD EDITION. 





THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
bined value of £410 are awarded annually, and numerous 


ecoarshipn aie are ‘open for competition by Students of the school. By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Fe eer of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,500. 6s. 
Te ospttal appointments are made — be yee yon — the — nd 
pees rithout extra payment. There are 28 resident appointments 
ro nein the Hospital Taunually, without payment of additional fees, THIRD EDITION. 
Country Life.—“Tt is no easy matter to convey an idea of the curions and 
enthralling interest which seizes upon the reader of Fiona Macleod’s * Dominion 


orn to Stu r 
: -resident appointments in the general and special departments. 
and Dr ol Ward, noanity re-opened, will provide additional accommoda- 

of Dreams.’....It is of strange fascination. Above all, every sentence enshrines a 
thought, often a beautiful thought.” 


The Queen Victoria 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


tio y logical and maternity cases. 
7 n for SToge accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a resident 
BaRoW )® BOOKWORMS says in Punch:—“If you care for the pure poetry 
of imagination, disguised as prose, you will yield helplessly to the exquisite charm of 


Waitt ental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.8. England. 
colour, and rhythm, and feeling in Fiona Macleod’s * Dominion of Dreams.’” 


a Oa ormation for nants te aber te medical profession will 
ORNAMENT IN 
EUROPEAN SILKS. 


te forwarded on application. ’ 
for the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
o audy advised, regulations of the College, &c., apply personally, or by letter, to 
tie DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 
T ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
J 
By ALAN 8S. COLE. 
With 169 Illustrations, half-vellum gilt, 32s. net. 
RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

satan Schools also ented. aay om 7s Fy pmo HIGHLAND DRE SS, 
Lu, $ Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic ress, “'l'riform, London.” 
Teepe No, 1864 (Gerrard). ARMS, AND ORNAMENT 
4 byte E as tt CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The By LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 





1 , M.D. 
sal Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Sclentifie and Intermediate 


/B. Lond. Examinations. 
a sleenes may be had on application to Miss DOUIE, M.B., Secretary. 


1 INVALIDS.--A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 











MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 
~ ig WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 2nd, at 4 p.m. 
the Introductory Address will be given by the Dean, Mrs. GARRETT 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 5 PAS ek is 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians Only a few copies of this limited edition now for sale. 25s. net, 
nthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at pean 


iiame or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. 








R.J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 


Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 





Snools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Tyrough all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, Is. 3d., from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 

\ ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
ail GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
(HAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
nended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 


WANTED, another CURATE towards end of SEPTEM- 
BER for S. Mary le Tower, Ipswich. Broad High ; good preacher and 
aie intone; £150.—Address, VICAR. 











By THEODORE MORISON. 
Crown 8y0, 3s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ THE REAL INDIA.’ One of the most re- 

in many points as worthy 

a contribution to political philosophy as the great works of DE 'TOCQUE- 

VILLE or BENTHAM. Mr. Morison not only has studied and knows history 

generally....but he has lived long in India and assimilated that world in par- 
ticular. The combination is irresistible.” 

Professor DICEY in the SPECTATOR.*—“ IT IS CERTAIN TO ATTRACT 
NOTICE, for it sets forth with great power a novel'and, to most Englishmen, 
startling view of the principles proper to the government of our great Eastern 
dependency.” 

® See Professor Dicey’s letter in the Spectator, Saturday, August 26th. 





0OKS WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 


“Jungle Book,” 1894 ; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891; “Light that Failed,” 1891; 








HuGo MunsTERBERG, Professor in Harvard University. 6s. net. 

Harvard University is to be congratulated on the wisdom of calling to its Chair 

of Psychology a man gifted with such rare intellectual qualifications for the post 
as his utterances prove him to possess. 


“Hisey’s Drive through England,” 1885; “ Meredith's Richard Feverel,” 1859; 
Roda Fleming,” 1865; ‘Harry Richmond,” 1871; ‘Modern Love,” 1862; 
*Marryat's Peter Simple,” 1834; “Naval Officer,” 1829; “Jack Ashore,” 1840; 
Austen's Emma,” 1816; “ Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “Pride.” 1813; “Sense and 
‘eusibility,” 1811. Rare books supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham. 








T° BE SOLD, by tender, the OLD- ESTABLISHED 
4 PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, of 
‘land 82 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., including Leasehold 
Prins — Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, and 
we Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and popular 
— of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the under- 
tntioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 
wee to be sent in addressed to the SECRETARY of The LAW INVEST- 
en tec INSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln’s 
"he udon, W.C., before September 14th, 1899. 

ons vo and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
SHARPE. @ above-named Secretary and of the Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
leet len ee” PRITCHARDS, and BARHAM, 12 New Court, Carey 





SECOND THOUSAND. Post-free, 2s. 3d. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF 
B—- HOUSE. 


Eaited by A. GOODRICH-FREER & JOHN, MARQUIS OF BUTE 


This entertaining book has been the subject of review: 
‘ sand leading articles in 
oun rey leading journals, including the Atheneum, ‘Asada Pall Mall 
Daily ater Times, Catholic Times, Country TAfe, Daily Telegraph, Datly News, 
Yorning Patty Chrontele, Daily Matl, Glasgow Herald, Vanity Fair. 
Vestminster G -A.P., St. Paul’s, Spectator, Scotsman, Tablet, Weekly Register, 
the cage fa ‘th azette, World, &c. The Atheneum says :—“A singular feature of 
ays “Th, Santrepldity of most of the witnesses.” , The Spectator, August 26th, 
henomene k is a valuable, interesting, and bond-side record of very curious 


@moRax REDWAY. Publisher, 9 Hart Street, London, W.C. 





THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE > 


POWER IN INDIA, 1497-1550. 


By R. 8. WHITEWAY. 


15s. net. 








CONSTABLE'’S 


HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A new series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and 


other Surveys, by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S, 
Crown 8vo, bound in half-morocco, 14s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
CONSTABLE’S 


HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS,, 


and Edited, with Additions, by JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo0, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea om seme. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIE (for 
“ N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
hi f books at the hous 
of Subseriters) trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis aud post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE GRUISES 


by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,913 tons register, 4,000 b.p., 

FoR SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 
Passengers may leave London as late as October lst and overtake the steamer 
at Villefranche. 

String Band, &x. 





High-class Cuisine. 
F. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.} Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.0., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





PBUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.0, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. .. «es ~~ ee £33,000,000, 





- a tirtta, 
JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN péEy 


Made fn Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 169. 6d., and 258., wp to 18 guineas, post fren, 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimai, 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pen, 
It adds immeasurably to celerivy and comfort in writing. Of all pens most fate 





Tilustrated Catalogue post-free on application to~ 
MABIE, TOOD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 


954 REGENT STRERT, W. LONDON; 8 EXCHANGE STREBT, MAN 
and PARIS: BKENTANO'S, 37 AVENUE DE ieee CHESTER; 
and of all stationers., 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number poBt-freg, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: Univopg, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


re 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 33rd Street, New York, and 2% BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIO 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for fling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.—OATALOGUES sent 0g 
application. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES. 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGURY 

some of the cheapest frst-class Bouks at present in the market; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Bovk Merchants, Birmingham. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN Oss and CO. will be pleased to aivise those deiroy 
of investing large or smal! sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipa! Stocks, Railway Loans, and Debep 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time w 
time in the various investment marketa Latest statistical and other in‘ 00 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR ONDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, mouthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investinent list free on application. 

VAN Oss and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.0, 











FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PaTRONS—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VIOE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 





DeruTy-CHarkRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


PuysrciaN—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Bsq., M.A, M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq, M.A. 


AcTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. FLA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £402,523. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Arnual Premfums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE BONUS, 


9.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, NO AGENTS belng employed or Cox- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, Large sums are thus saved to 


Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members {s very much lowtr than among the general population. 

4—The combination of the above favourubie circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIONALLY 
LARGE BONUSES to the Assured Members. The Bunus declared for the 5 years éuding 
May 81st, 1896, arnounted to £560,000, making the total] Bonuses distribated £3,183,812. 


5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis Known. 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF BONUS. 


WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PKOFITS, 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Insurances yrranted on Best Terme against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees lssved. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


KNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VLAN, Secretary. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878, 








the Assured 


GOLD MEDAL 
IRKBECK BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1851 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Heatiache. 

For Gout and [ndigestion. 

Safest Apertent for delicate 

Constitativas, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. ' 
TWO-AND-4-HALF PER Tr ana 
allowed on DEPUsITS, repayable on deman 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
oo the mintwiwum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with particalar 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managet, 


TRANSVAAL. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Oatelogues post-free 


F PRINSLOODORP. A Tale of 

he oo FIR vo Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6ds 

S ‘or review tn a.clenso. see issue, Aug. 26th, 1898, 

“Tt will be read with amusement and instruction 

by every one interested in the Transvaal. a 
A South African Souvenir. Cloth, 1,500 


trations, 53, ‘An Bogttib 


The Transvaal Constitution. 
London: Hs MACLEAY, 1 Arundel sweet, frais 


Trausiatio.w, Ls. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


NTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

enue cr THE RiTuaLists. By 

Rogers, D.D. 

aware Max's BURDEN IN CHINa. By Senex. 
Tur House OF Lorps. By William Clarke. 

SoME PRAIRIE Cuums OF MINE. By 


inson, M.D. 
mm. TgrTeRs BY CaRDINaL Newman. By J. R 
ley. 
run sua THE OnLy ROaD FoR TRADE. By T. G. 
Bowles, M.P. 


As EXPERIMENT IN PUBLIO-HOUsE MaNaGEMENT. 
By Charles a By W. B. Yeats 
inD BEWITCHED. A 4 
omer COLLEGES. By the Rev.J .O. Johnston. 
GLINKA THE FaTHER OF RUSSIAN OPERA. 
A BE. Keston. 
Tae JEWISH IMMIGRANT. By John Smith. 
But 18 GOD SILENT? By Richard Heath. 


London: IsBIsTeR & Oo. Ltd., Covent Garden, W.0. 
ee 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 371. SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
4nz WE TO LosE SOUTH AFRICA ?—a REJOINDER. 
By SY Sines af wbagistrave of Bridsh Bechuana- 
land). 





tae IMPERIAL FONCTION OF TRADE. By Henry 
Birghenough. 

go nanoorine asa NaTIONAL SPORT. By W. A. 
Bafllie-Grohman. 


Tue FUTURE OF THE GREAT ARMIES. By Sidney 


Low. 

A Visit TO THE CRAIG BROOK SALMON HATCHERY. 
By Moreton Frewen. 

4y [xDIAN PLaGcug STORY. By Cornelia Sorabji. 

Tus PaTHER OF LETTERS. By Herbert Paul. 

RowroN HOUSES—FROM A RESIDENT. By W. 
Sow merville. 

A Wowas’s CRITICISM OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS 
~4 RepLty. By Mre Gaffney (President of the 
National Council of Women of the United States). 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND HIB PLACE. By Miss 
Elizabeth L. Banks. 

Tur SigRRa LEONE DISTURBANCES. By Harry L. 


Stephen. 
pe (With a 


4y ALL-BRITISB RaILWaYy TO CHITRA. 
Map.) By C. A. Moreing. 

CARLYLE aS AN HISTORIAN. By George Macaulay 

Trevelya: 


yan. 
Tue PHILOSOPHY OF PoETRY. By the Hon. Martin 
Morris. 
Tue FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
the Rev. Dr. Percival (Presbyter of the Diocess c 
Peunsylvanta, U.S.A.) 
London: Sampson LOw, MaRs8TON & Co., Ltd 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,007, SEPTEMBER, 1899, 3e. 64, 


SOMER-TIDE YN 4 ScoTTISH ForEST. By Slr 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


WELSON af COPENHAGEN. By Horace G. Hutchinscn. 
Ox TRIAL, Chaps. 19-93. By Zack. 
81. COLOMBa, THE POET. By 2. M 


4x Excirixne Day aFTkR BraRs’. By Licun- 
Colonel C. H. Powell, 1st Goorkha Rifles, 


THE“ RUNNER.” By Bernard Capes. 


WILLLAM LAUDER, THE LITERARY FORGER! AN 
pe EPISODE IN His LiFe. By A H, 





4 BEDOUIN’s VENGEANCE. Ohap. 6. 
THE SaILOR-Max. By Moira O'Neill. 
ty Provenos. By Hannah Lynch. 


BRITISH BULLETS AND THE PEACE CONFEREKCE. 
By Major W. Broadfoot, R.B. 

TH8 LOOKER-ON.—FRANCE : ITS TRAGIO EXTRAVA> 
5aN4a—THE OLIVE-BRANCH FROM THE TRANE- 
7AAL—SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY IN TAE CHUEVH— 
Tuk DELIKIUM OF DRESS. 


Wu. BLACK WOOD and SONs, Edinburgh and London. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovrerte Pace, TWELVE Grote. 

e £10 10 6 
Half-Page 5 5 0 
Quarter- Pz oe 213 6 
Narrow Column 810 4 
Half-Colamn ..... 116 9 
O17 4 

Outside Page .....ccecese vo £14 14 9 
WMNUMED. caccsaviscecoce sed 1213 0 


Tine lines (80 words) and under {n broad column (half- 
) 58; and ls. per line for every adilitional line 
‘ (containsny on an Goerage twelte wurds). 
arrow colamn. one-third width of 
page, 78. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of Page, 10s. per tach. 


Acros two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
4m per tnch. 

Broad columa following “ Paviications of the Week,” 
138. per inch 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Fiction. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Ox SZPTEMBER 6th will be 
published Mr. ARTHUR MORRISON’S New Story, 
TO LONDON TOWN, crown 8v0, 6s.; and on 
SEPTEMBER 13th, Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New 


Romance, THE KING’S MIRROR, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara Jganerrs Downey, 


Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Mlustrated, crown 8vo, és. 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. Srepaens, Author 


ef “An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


SIREN CITY. By Bensamiy Swirr, Author of “ Nancy 


Noon.” Crown 8vo, 68. 
“The dialogue is brisk and entertaining." —Datly Matt. 


FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 
THE HUMAN BOY. By Even Pururorts, Author of 


“Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A series of English Schoolboy Stories, the result of keen observation, and of a most engaging wit. 
“Mr. Phillpotts knows — what aie do, and can lay bare thelr inmost thoughts; likewise hs 
shows an all-pervading sense of hamour.”— Academy. 
“ An unrestrained fund of humour Le through every pag¢.”— World. 
Gazette, 


* Quite a delightful book.”"— Pall M 
By W. E. Nokgris. 


GILES INGILBY. 


Tllustrated by — ane. Crown 8vo, 6a 
“*Gtles Ingilby ’ perfectly sustains ite author's réputation.”—Daily Mail 
“We meet real men and women.”—Speaker. 
“Few writers could handle a history with so much freshness, cle'vernshs, and pleasant-fayoured wit af 
Mr. Norris.”—Scoteman. 
* Clever, bright, and entertaining.”— Vanity Fair. 
* Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly written.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE NOVELIST, 
A SON OF THE STATE, by W. Perr Ripaz, is now ready, 6d. 





Second Edition. 





General Literature. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. Wryo1g, M.A., 


F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. : 
“One of the most charming guide-books. Both for the library and as a travelling companion the book is 
equally choice and serviceable." — Academy. 


THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. Sxrre and E. D. Ross: 


With Maps and many Illustrations by Verestchagin. Large crown 8vo, 10e. 6d. net. 

“This volume will form a landmark in our knowledge of Central Asia....I/luminating and couvincing 
For the first time we are enabled clea ly t© understand not only how Russia has established Le rule in Centra! 
Asia, but what that rule actually means to the Central Asian peoples. This book is not only felix opportunt- 
tate, but of enduring value.”— Times. 

With 


A BOOK OF THE WEST. By S. Barrtnc-Goutp. 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vola crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I. DEVON. Voi. IL CORNWALL. 
A description of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, In which the scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquitie 
of the two counties are treated witb fal) knowledge and high interest. [Shortly 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. ByS. Barine-Goutp 


With Portrait, New and Kevised Edition, crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
4 completely new edition of the well-known Life of R. 5. Hawker. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Genera) Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


Messrs. METHUEN have fn preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in single Playa Eath Play will be 
edived with a full Introduction, Textuai Notes, and a Commentary at che fot of the page. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Downen. 





Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(Shortiy, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 


ROME. By T. M. TaYLok, M.A. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &£a Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An account of the origin aud growth of the Roman Institutions, and a discussion of the varius pulitital 
nrovements in Roure from the earliest times w the death of Augustus. ’ 


| THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 
THE TEMPLE. By Georce Hersert. Edited, with an In- 


troduction and Notes, by E. C.S. Gissox, D.D, Viear of Leeds. This edition contains Walron’s Life of 
Herbert, and the vext is that of the first edition. (Shortly. 











Pott 8vo, cloth, 9s.; leather, %. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. By Watrter Lock, 


D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ab attempt 0 popniarise the recent aiiditions to our 
knowledge of St. Puul as a missionary, a statesman, and an ethical teacher. [Shortly. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


J. TaiT WakuuaN, B.A. King » Cullege, Cambriuge. Crown svu, 2a 6d. = [Schuus Acumsnutwn Serres, 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS. ‘lranslated by G. B. Garpiver, M.A 


Crown 8vo, 2. 6d. [Classwai Trunsiatiuns. —Shortly. 








Duplayed Advertmements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.O, 
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Selections from CASSELL AND COMPANY’s 
First List of New and Forthcoming Volumes, 





A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Price 6s. [Ready shortly, 
“A Bitter Heritage,” Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton’s new novel, is the first modern story he has written for ten years, his last of this 
nature having been “His Own Enomy” ; but, with other romances, it will be his twelfth story up to now. This novel. which is one containing 
strong plot difficult of unravelment until the end, is laid in British Honduras, the hero being a young naval officer who proceeds to that 
colony with a view to discovering what is the true secret of his birth. The narrative is full of strength and weird adventure ; While g 
charming English heroine, a French woman from New Orleans, and a semi-savage half-caste girl supply the feminine interest, e 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


By WILLIAM PIGOTT. 
Price 6s. [Ready shortly, 


The Story relates the singular adventures of two young men fresh from Oxford on an unfrequented island off the north-west coast of 
Scotland. They go there to clear up a mystery, and in doing so they have experiences which at first are diverting, but soon become desperate, 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


By ALIX KING. 
Price 68. [Ready shortly. 
This is the story of two English girls educated in a French convent, one of whom decides to become a nun. Just before taking the 
veil she is seen by Paul Gervais, a medical student, who vainly tries to dissuade her from renouncing the world. This event brings in its 
train the series of remarkable and romantic incidents related in the book, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
Price 3s. 6d, [Ready shortly. 


“There is one book among all these new books which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. . That book is ‘ Francis Oludde.’” 
Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the Mew Review, 


REVISED EDITION. 


STAR-LAND. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations in Text, price 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 
*,* This work has been revised throughout and entirely reset in handsome new type, and six new illustrations added. 


MASTER CHARLIE: 


Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. 
With numerous Examples of his Work collected by ©. S. HARRISON, and S. H. HAMER. 


68 pages, picture boards, price ls. 6d. [Ready shortly. 
This volume contains a complete collection of the works of the celebrated “ Master Charlie,” who has attracted so much attention by 
his contributions which have appeared in the pages of Little Folks Magazine. A large part of the book is handsomely printed in colours 
and the work includes “ Leaves from Master Charlie’s Sketch-book,” “‘ Easy Lessons in French and German,” &c. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By Colonel HARCOURT, Author of “For Love and Liberty,” “On the Knees of the Gods,” &. 
Extra crown 8vo, 352 pages, price 6s. [Ready next month. 
Colonel Harcourt, who has seen many years’ service in India, and was there at the time of the Mutiny, shows himself to be a keen 
and sympathetic student of native character. The scene of the story is Delhi, at the time of the siege, and a graphic and realistic 
account is given of the startling experiences of the heroine in the beleaguered city. Hodson, of Hodson's Horse, and other heroes of the 
Mutiny, are introduced into the story, and the author emphasises the fact that not even when things were at their worst did our men 
doubt the eventual triumph of British arms. 


NEW STORY BY FRANK STOCKTON. 


The VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER 


By FRANK STOCKTON, Author of “Rudder Grange,” &c, 

With 21 Full-page Illustrations, price 6s. [Ready newt month. 
“Very few people know anything about that powerful potentate, the Two-horned Alexander,” explains the raconteur of this 
hnmorous story. “He lived in the time of Abraham, and was a man of considerable culture, even of travel, and of an adventuns’ 
disposition. I entered into the service of his court when I was a very young man, and gradually I rose in position until I became 4s 
chief officer, or vizier.’ The Alexander in question was seeking a spring, the waters of which would confer immortality, but the Ler 
happened to forestall him, and hence he lives through succeeding ages himself unchanged. The freshness and originality in this boo 

give us some of the best Stocktonese humour which has appeared sin®: the advent of “ Rudder Grange.” 
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